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In This Issue... 


There are a number of small special 
interest maritime publications out there in 
boat land that do not turn up on your local 
newsstand that I have found of some interest 
and J thought I’d pass on mention of several 
to you here. 

Since last July I have received four is- 
sues of A Brush with Sail, an online magazine 
published by New Zealand artist Jim Bolland. 
It first turned up last summer on our email ad- 
dress that we maintain for subscription ful- 
fillment purposes, but which now seems to be 
becoming a catchall way for those who are 
mail averse to reach me indirectly over the in- 
ternet. Roberta prints out each copy so I may 
read it, typically ten to 15 sheets 8.5”x11” but 
with image size on each of 5”x8.25”. This 
adds up to about a 12-page 5.5”x8.5” booklet 
were it conventionally printed. 

About a half dozen topics are covered 
in each issue, each with color photos appro- 
priate to the subject. Focus is mostly on se- 
rious big time yacht racing (like America’s 
Cup) with historical backgrounding, but 
an underlying thrust is also to market Jim’s 
paintings. Those shown to date in each issue 
are really nice yachting scenes. While I’m 
not much interested in the big time yachting 
scene, I do like to look each issue over. You 


This is a publication of the North Amer- 
ican Steam Boat Association and is sent 
only to members (we exchange magazines, 
I am not a member). It is published from 
1876 Lakeland Dr., Finksburg, MD 21048, 
(410) 549-3446 10am-8pm EST, smokestack 
online@ yahoo.com. Membership applica- 
tions go to NASBA, c/o Nancy Graham, 131 
Warren Ave., Harvard, MA 01451. 

Moving overseas for my next review 
we have the quarterly magazine of the Din- 
ghy Cruising Association from Great Brit- 
ain. Now here is a read right up our creeks, 
all about cruising in small boats in the Brit- 
ish Isles, ala the Dyes of Wanderer fame. 
The Spring 2007 issue (#194, they go back 
a ways!) was a hefty 56-page full size maga- 
zine with a four page color center insert and a 
heavier cover wrap. It is packed with Associ- 
ation news (this is really an association with 
some 20 officers devoted to all the aspects of 
dinghy cruising). Lots of cruising adventures 
and the usual hints and tips fill out each issue 
to enhance such adventures. 

Overseas membership was £21 last 
spring (it may be more now if British over- 
seas postage went up as much as US did last 
spring). You can go to www.dca.uk.com for 
particulars. Dinghy Cruising has way more 
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Regatta and attendant youth sailing program. More photos and comments on them are featured 


in this issue. 


From the Journals 
of Constant Waterman 


Christmas morning again, not yet light, and a 4’ Yule log ablaze 
on the hearth. Twenty-eight degrees, no snowflakes, no hurricanes, no 
hail, no drought, no clatter of little reindeer on the roof. Not yet, at any 
rate. I continue to hope Saint Nick might choose to come by boat this 
once, perhaps a Peapod drawn by a brace of porpoise. He certainly 
could find a vacant slip this time of year. Then he could leave our pres- 
ents aboard our boats. I think the time has come for a new tradition. 

My son, Ezra, and his adorable friend, Melati, stopped here this 
week. Thursday they borrowed my Whitehall pulling boat and exer- 
cised her a bit. They took advantage of the mild day to row as far as 
Ram Island. There they went ashore to visit the sheep. 

I remained in the shop and messed about with the Petrel until the 
skipper took us all for Christmas lunch to the Chinese buffet. When we 
returned we had our little party and exchanged all manner of semi-pre- 
cious gifts. I received a soldering iron, a ‘Dremel’ tool set, and some 
original note cards made by our professional photographer, who has 
worked part time at our shop some 20 years. 

I, of course, had made a last minute foray to the marine consign- 
ment shop in Mystic the evening before. There I perused the hun- 
dreds of second hand books on boats and boating and marine history 
and boat building and sailing and seamanship. I nearly went aground 
among the strakes and shoals and stays’|s until it struck two bells and 
the mate commenced to dog down the doors. Despite this, I came away 
with an armload of books and a Wedgwood plate commemorating the 
Bluenose, that most famous and most swift Canadian schooner. 

The volume on wooden boats surprised us all. The skipper turned 
it over. The jacket’s reverse displayed a stunning color photograph of 
a little Herreshoff sailboat at anchor. Not a Fish class but a Petrel, a 
fiberglass hull with lots of bright work, so well crafted as to fool the 
compiler of the book into thinking her a wooden boat. The skipper rec- 
ognized the boat and told us the location of the photo and the name of 
the photographer. 

“There’s the lazarette cover for the Diesel,” he exclaimed. “No 
wooden boats had those.” 

Within were three more reproductions of the same photo from 
slightly differing perspectives, but nowhere had they identified the 
boat. Four pictures of a fiberglass hull in a book of wooden boats. 
What an advertisement for our boat shop were only credit given. 

Friday morning I drove Ezra and Melati to Hadlyme to continue 
their holiday sojourn. Melati came away with one of Paula’s books on 
horticulture and a jar of our homemade elderberry jam. Perhaps when 
she finishes her degree we shall see her a bit more often. I certainly 
hope so. 

I returned to Noank and worked on the Petrel. Checked on Moon- 
Wind and fired up her motor. The water pump doesn’t appear to work 
well and I need to remove the motor to rebuild it. When I shall find the 
time is another matter. 

A local sailor came by to discuss some repairs he needs. Then, of 
course, he had to regale me with a proper yarn. He used to own a sloop 
that had no lifelines and, as he so quaintly put it, “One day I just hap- 
pened to take a walk over the side.” 

Fortunately he caught hold of the jib sheet and was towed along- 
side for a while. The sun shone, the warm water soothed, he rather 
enjoyed the ride. As his only companion, ignorant of sailing, couldn’t 
steer into the wind, it seemed he should give up amusing himself and 
spend his energy getting back aboard. 

Good thing, too. Having struggled on deck, he discovered he bled 
rather profusely from a puncture wound and, having been in warm 
water, had never felt a thing. He found it droll to realize he very well 
could have died. 

I presume that one of these less than halcyon days I shall ascend 
the companionway to discover Old Mortality at the helm, he of the 
frigid whiskers and icy smile. Then he shall cry an ultimate “hard 
alee,” put the tiller over a final time, trim her smartly, and set a course 
for a farthest shore beyond some unimaginable horizon. 
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You write to us about... 


Actvities & Events... 


Gundalow Report 

During the 25 years since the Piscataqua 
gundalow Captain Adams was launched, the 
typical wooden boat aging process has taken 
its toll. By last fall the gundalow was leaking 
badly and the bottom had not been caulked 
in years. We made the important financial 
commitment to drydock the gundalow for 
extensive repairs last April. We hired a crew 
of professionals who tackled a long list of 
much needed improvements including new 
internal structural supports, caulking, bottom 
paint, and an all new bilge pumping system. 
Still to come are life lines and other safety 
equipment which are necessary for US Coast 
Guard approval for continuing dockside pro- 
grams onboard the gundalow. The is in fan- 
tastic shape now and will still be suitable for 
dockside programs for many years. 

The gundalow visited South Berwick, 
Maine, Little Harbor School, Prescott Park, 
the NH State Pier, Adams Point, and Stratham, 
New Hampshire, this year and we offered our 
programs on local maritime heritage and the 
coastal environment to 5,000 students from 
30 schools and eight youth groups. We had 
over 6,000 other visitors who came aboard 
for tours and special programs. Our collab- 
orations with partners such as the Old Ber- 
wick Historical Society, Strawbery Banke, 
Great Bay Discovery Center Stewards, and 
UNH Marine Docents continue to enrich the 
gundalow programs. 

These programs continue to be praised 
by teachers who see the gundalow as a unique 
way to teach kids about our region’s cultural 
heritage. Students seem more enthusiastic 
than ever to come aboard the world’s only re- 
maining gundalow. Through our Contempo- 
rary Coastal Issues events the public sees the 
gundalow as a catalyst that connects heritage 
with environmental stewardship. 

Another major initiative this year was 
to increase our visibility, which saw our sail 
hoisted daily at Prescott Park in Portsmouth, 
publicity in the Portsmouth Herald, the New 
Hampshire Gazette, and WoodenBoat maga- 
zine. We have a new coloring book for kids 
and finely crafted gundalow models we will 
use in our outreach programs. 

The big news is we are planning for our 
next phase with the help of a grant from the 
NH Charitable Foundation. Imagine for a mo- 
ment two gundalows, the Captain Adams as a 
dockside exhibit and another yet to be con- 
structed or named gundalow to be used pro- 
moting awareness of our maritime heritage 
and contemporary coastal environment in 
the Piscataqua Region. This would be a rep- 
lica gundalow that will be certified by the US 
Coast Guard to carry 35 passengers on edu- 
cational sailing trips on the Piscataqua River 
and all the connecting rivers in Great Bay. 

Constructed of wood but with all the 
necessary modem systems, the new gundalow 
will provide a unique opportunity for school 
groups and the public to sail on a regionally 
significant vessel. While underway students 
and the public will learn how to set the la- 
teen sail, navigate with the current, steer by 
a compass, sail upriver with the tide, and an- 
alyze water samples to discover how water 
quality impacts the eel grass and oyster beds. 
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It’s more than a dream! We have half-hull 
models, line drawings, and financial feasibil- 
ity studies in the works. 

The Gundalow Company, Portsmouth, NH 


Adventures & Experiences... 


Muskoka Memories 

(My story, “All the Boats and the Boat- 
house,” which appeared in the July 1 issue also 
was published in the local Ontario Muskoka 
Magazine in August which occasioned my re- 
ceiving the following letter. David Pardoe.) 

When I read your “Pardoes Passion” in 
the August 2007 issue of Muskoka Magazine 
(also cover story in our July I issue—Ed) 1 
felt compelled to write to you. We had a very 
special experience four summers ago on your 
beloved Fairy Island which I'll share with 
you later in my letter. 

Your story struck a chord for me. Ar- 
ticulate and expressive, unfolding in 1898, it 
takes us back in time to the beginning of a 
journey which began over one hundred years 
ago. Beyond the fact that this is your personal 
family history, this is a tale which encapsu- 
lates a snapshot in time of the Muskoka that 
was, a gentler time. For many of us who fall 
under the spell of the magic of this region, 
Muskoka is the centre of our universe. The 
boats, boathouses, islands, water, land, rock, 
sky, all of it so special and all of us so lucky 
to have some time, place, and space here. 
So, although I cannot imagine what a void it 
must now be to live without all of that, what 
a privilege, and how lucky you are, to have 
those trunk loads of memories, enough to last 
a lifetime. Thank you for sharing those mem- 
ories with us. 

Here’s my Fairy Island story. Four sum- 
mers ago we were out for a day on the wa- 
ter. Lake Joe was our destination. We had a 
boatload of friends, there were eight of us in 
all. We loaded up the boat with refreshments, 
lunch, towels. We were in Edith, our 1947 
Norse. She’s a very comfortable, slow old ves- 
sel. We were out for hours. It was one of those 
stunning, glorious summer days. We stopped 
in to the Lake Joe club for a cocktail and then, 
just as we headed home on our journey up the 
lake towards the Joe River, the captain noticed 
that the boat was taking on water. 

Within minutes everyone’s feet were 
wet. Just on the verge of panic, we all tried 
to stay calm, we had kids on the boat and a 
dog, we spotted an island probably 2,000’ or 
more away. Our able captain kept us calm 
and steered our boat in peril in that direc- 
tion. Some weathered old suitcases were on 
the dock and it appeared that folks were get- 
ting ready to leave. We asked for permission 
to dock the boat and step ashore. We really 
didn’t know what to expect, it was such an 
imposition for all of us to drop in in such a 
panic. We were overwhelmed at the kindness 
and hospitality which welcomed us to your 
beautiful Fairy Island. 

We all quickly stepped off the boat. Here 
were two gentlemen, one must have been 
your son, who immediately came to our res- 
cue, ran up to the cottage and returned with 
some champagne bottle corks. Seemed like a 
rather absurd solution at the time, however, 
one of these was promptly pushed into the 
trouble spot in the bow where we discovered 


the plug had popped out. They then quickly 
handed the guys two water pumps. It took a 
while, we had taken on quite a lot of water. 
But within the hour Edith was buoyant again 
and in good repair. 

As if all of this help wasn’t enough, the 
gals on the dock invited us all to take a swim. 
We took them up on their kind offer, then sat 
basking in the sun over by the old boathouse. 
I sought some shelter from the sun just inside 
the doors of that lovely old boathouse which 
is in the picture with the article. The scent 
of cedar was everywhere. That day the guys 
caught a glimpse of Mab (your beautiful 1934 
Minnett-Shields). Your son took them over to 
see it. I was worried that my husband would 
strike a deal that very day to purchase her. 
We'd heard a rumour that it might be for sale. 
However, not meant to be. Hopefully her new 
owner will treat her well. I’m sure he will. 

So that day was a special one for all of 
us. We didn’t want to leave that island, your 
beautiful, magical Fairy Island. It has such a 
special feel to it. We thanked our hosts and 
headed home. I always meant to send a thank 
you note to your family for their generosity of 
spirit that day, but never got around to it. Here 
it is at last. Thank you for sharing your Fairy 
Island with us, even for just that one hour. 

Catherine Edith Lodge, Pickering, ON 


Designs... 


One Sheet Speakeasy 
Re: John Hadden’s review of Bob Dal- 
ley’s one sheet boat. I call mine the Speak- 
easy. If this boat was not stable, I would not 
be pictured sitting in it in a beach chair. I can 
also carry it myself. 
Meri Honeycutt, Swannanoa, NC 


12% Worth Turning to a 
Life of Crime 

Seeing the Bolger plywood 12% in the 
November | issue reminded me that a few 
years ago I wrote to Phil Bolger about this 
design. I received a nice handwritten note 
about it. Unfortunately this design is not trail- 
erable so I didn’t build it. 

I always wondered why Phil only used 
two panels per side. I thought he might use 
three or four. Ed Monk has several designs 
from the 1950s which use three panels and 
they were said to sail as well as a round bot- 
tomed boat. Dudley Dix has four panel designs 
now which are highly regarded. Maybe Phil 
was thinking of getting more built by mak- 
ing it simpler. Just looking at what appeared 
in MAIB made me wish it had more capacity 
inside, more opportunity for personal details. 

What caught my attention in what Phil 
wrote was that the gaff version was not out- 
sailed by the marconi version. This has con- 
vinced me to put more emphasis in my news- 
letter (Under Ten Feet) reviews on what a 
hull can do. 


The 12% is the one boat for which I 
would turn to a life of crime and moral de- 
cay in order to steal. I once wrote a comedy 
short story about stealing a Herreshoff. May- 
be I should put the story in UTF or then again 
maybe not! 

Paul Austin, Under Ten Feet, Dallas, TX 


Information of Interest... 


Nice Product, Great Service 

In August I ordered a pair of cleats from 
the Winters Brothers ad in the back of MAIB. 
I wanted to report that they are very well 
made, very well finished with five coats of 
varnish, and look very good. Not only does 
the price include shipping, but they came in a 
little drawstring cotton bag. Winters Brothers 
further stated that if I broke one to send the 
pieces back and they would replace it free. 
They are definitly well worth their price, the 
work is excellent. 

Here is the note that came with the 
cleats: 

“Thanks for the order! I hope you are 
pleased with the ash cleats and stainless 
steel hardware. The wood came from the 
Garden Peninsula in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. Each pair of cleats is hand 
crafted and matched. They are filed, sand- 
ed, and coated with five layers of spar var- 
nish. If you break one, send me the pieces 
and I’ll replace it, free!” 

Fred Winters, Winters Brothers, 4555 II 
Rd. Garden, MI 49835 


Where the Canoes Are 
Mississippi Bob can’t find 146,256 ca- 
noes in Minnesota. Well, I know where thou- 
sands of them are. Yes, many canoes are out 
there killing grass in the backyard, except for 
in the fall in northern Minnesota. During this 
time of year people use canoes to pick wild 
rice. So you can easily find out how many ca- 
noes are used for ricing by getting the num- 
ber of ricing licenses sold. Divide that num- 
ber by two (you need a poler and a beater) 
and you will find the missing canoes. I picked 
wild rice between classes at Bemidji State 
University in Northern Minnesota. 
Bob Dalley, Lake Junaluska, NC 


New Terror Threat? Small Boats 

This turned up in my morning news on 
AOL recently: 

“The nation’s small boats are facing in- 
creased scrutiny from the Homeland Security 
Department which fears they could be used 
in a nuclear attack or a lethal explosion at a 
US port. 

The federal government is ratcheting up its 
efforts to monitor small boats, worried that ter- 
rorists could use them to pull off nuclear attacks 
or major explosions in busy ports. There are 17 
million small boats throughout the country. 

Homeland Security Secretary Michael 
Chertoff said that he had ordered agency 
leaders to “raise the protection level with re- 
spect to small boats.” Attacks this decade by 
terrorists ramming bomb-filled speedboats 
into a US battleship and a French tanker are 
worrisome, Chertoff said. 

The Coast Guard is seeking a new fed- 
eral requirement that all boat operators carry 
identification wherever they are on the water 
so it can build a database of boaters found in 
restricted areas. The agency also wants to re- 


quire state boating courses to teach security 
protocols such as avoiding cruise ship termi- 
nals and military facilities. 

Although new mandates would apply 
to operators of state-registered boats, usually 
those with engines, the Homeland Security 
Department is focused on protecting major 
ports near large cities. 

Paul Austin, Dallas, TX 


Predator Clams 

The oldest living animal known was a 
quahog recently dredged from the sea bottom 
near Iceland (350+/- years). This reminded 
me that quahogs are bird predators. Twice 
since I moved here to Pages Creek in North 
Carolina I have seen kingfishers dive on a 
target and then start struggling unable to fly 
away. Both times I rushed to save them in the 
mud but did not arrive in time. Each time I 
found a quahog clamped tightly on the bird’s 
beak suffocating it. When I opened the qua- 
hog to release it, I found that it had clamped 
so tightly that the shell was chipped in two 
places. Apparently the quahog had its fleshy 
foot out feeding and the kingfisher mistook 
the moving foot for prey. 

This is not the only instance of shell- 
fish attacking birds that I have observed. 
In the ‘50s I was sailing a Lightning on the 
North East River at the head of Chesapeake 
Bay while mallards were migrating south in 
flocks. I saw something writhing in the water 
ahead. It turned out to be a mallard with a 
fresh water mussel clamped on its beak. The 
mussels are prolific there in the eelgrass and 
feed with their shells opened. 

“Nature in the raw is seldom mild” as 
the Old Gold cigarette commercials used 
to declaim. 

Dave Carnell, Wilmington, NC 


Information Wanted... 


An Unusual Boat 

A friend of mine recently showed me an 
unusual boat. It is a Peterborough Canoe Com- 
pany sailing canoe. What to me is particularly 
unusual about it is its method of construction. 
It is made of tongue-and-groove cedar strips 
about “c” thick and 3” wide. These strips do 
not run lengthwise, as is usual, but go around 
the boat; that is, crosswise to the keel. They 
are copper nailed and screwed to about four 
longitudinal stringers, the keel, and the gun- 
wales. The boat is quite light. It has graceful 
lines and the usual attention to detail found in 
Peterborough boats. Its rear seat is caned. The 
rudder has an elegant shape. 

At first I thought that the boat was about 
80 years old. My current thought is that it 
is much younger. I conjecture that the un- 
usual construction is an attempt to compete 
with fiberglass boats. The crosswise strips 
are not tapered. I surmise that they were 
steamed and put on rapidly over a mold. The 
tongue-and-groove construction makes for 
tight joints. The boat is not canvas covered 
and I doubt that any of the joints are glued. 

Has anyone seen a boat built like this? 
What would be a guess concerning its age 
and why it was built this way? If there is any 
interest, I will have some pictures taken of 
the boat and send them to you. 

Bradford Lyttle, 5729 S. Dorchester Ave, 
Chicago, IL 60637. Tel: (773) 324-0654, Fax: 
(773) 324-6426, Email: blyttle @igc.org 


Looking for a Minuet 

I am searching for a boat that is out of 
production. I want to ask our community of 
subscribers if anyone knows where a Minu- 
et (Bob McVay design) sailboat is that needs 
a new home. Hopefully there is a neglected 
(or not) one sitting somewhere that a reader 
knows about. I have access to a trailer that is 
made for a Minuet. A project boat is fine. 

Doug Champion, 885 Osprey Point 
Road, Beaufort, NC 28516, (252) 728-7967, 
doug @zenoroad.com 


Opinions... 


Fishermen Just Take and 
Put Nothing Back 

I don’t think Bolger and Co. can save 
the commercial fishermen from themselves, 
but I understand where he and Susanne are 
coming from and why there is frustration and 
desperation. I heard Bucky Fuller talk years 
ago just a few months before he died and he, 
too, was frustrated and desperate with the 
message that we have enough resources for 
everyone on the earth to live quite well if we 
had the collective will to make it happen. Un- 
fortunately we don’t. 

Around here most commercial interests 
think that it is their god given right to take the 
last of each species. I have seen commercial 
fishermen compared to family farmers many 
times. This is an incorrect analogy. Farmers 
nurture and raise something before the harvest 
(pigs, cows, wheat, apples, whatever), while 
fishermen just take and put nothing (other than 
dead bycatch) back. A more correct analogy 
is with miners who takes whatever they find, 
leaving tailings and waste behind. 

Doug Champion, Beaufort, NC 


Treading a Dangerous Path 

Mr. Bolger, one of my heroes, is tread- 
ing a dangerous path. In 1974 a fellow named 
R.D. Leahey in England produced a small 
book entitled Modern Inshore Fishing in 
which he detailed his efforts to help the Eng- 
lish inshore fishing fleet by building and mar- 
keting lightweight folding prawn and lobster 
traps as well as other gear. 

He somehow attracted some investment 
capital (family?) and had a rather unique 
looking catamaran fishing boat built from 
which he fished alone. He was very much 
against taking any crew, stating that they usu- 
ally preferred to stay in bed to working. 

Mr. Leahy states in his book that to fish- 
ermen the word “change” is a dirty word. Af- 
ter a lifetime of effort to help the fishermen 
Mr. Leahey died a broken man. 

G. Scott Shepard, Wilton, ME 
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Book Reviews 


Red Sky in Mourning 


By Tami Oldham Ashcraft 
Hyperion Books New York, 2002 


Review and Remarks by McCabe Coolidge 


Twenty-five years ago, while sailing 
the sounds of North Carolina, I was tracked 
down by the far edge of a hurricane, one that 
was supposed to find landfall in South Caro- 
lina. It found the four of us in our little 26’ 
Hunter sailboat and knocked us down, twice! 
Luckily we were blown ashore and my fam- 
ily and I escaped. The sailboat was damaged 
but repairable. Soon after I was told, “Sell 
that damn thing. Now! Today!” So I did. 

Tami Ashcraft and her fiance Richard 
Sharp were delivering an ocean-going Trin- 
tella 44 from Tahiti to San Diego in 1983 
when their worst fears (and mine, too) were 
realized. A hurricane bore down on them; if 
they tacked north, the hurricane followed, if 
they reached west, the hurricane came after 
them. When the hurricane did roll their sail- 
boat Richard was lost at sea and Tami was 
knocked unconscious. 

Red Sky in Mourning is about the days 
and weeks of Tami’s life after the knock- 
down, after the loss of her beloved, after 
the broken mast, and the knee deep water in 
the galley. She had little hope of ever being 
found. Through the use of flashbacks Tami 
describes her journeying with Richard, in- 
cluding their hopes and dreams after deliver- 
ing the sailboat to her owners in San Diego. 
Then the worst happens and what do you do? 
This book is about surviving 42 days at sea. 
Batteries dead, engine won’t start, no elec- 
tronics, labels washed off tin cans, potable 
water scarce. With the mast cut away Tami 
uses the boom, attaches a jury-rigged sail, 
and sets her course toward San Diego. 
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Tami’s is a story of loneliness and de- 
pression but it’s one of persistence. She tells us 
of her struggle to just make it through the day, 
then the night, awaiting the sunrise. Most of- 
ten we read of empty sailboats drifting about, 
no one aboard. How does she do it? Especial- 
ly when freighters and tankers pass nearby? 
She waves at them, directs flares at them, they 
steam away. How did she find that slim thread 
of hope and hang on to it? 

Tami finds landfall in Hawaii, not San 
Diego. She does start a new life but not until 
she flounders, questioning everything about 
her life on land. Eventually she relearns to trust 
that deep small voice, the voice she heard daily 
aboard the Trintella while floundering at sea. 

Ocean voyaging has always been a 
dream of mine. But here I am, coming up on 
my 65th birthday with only a few thousand 
ocean miles under my belt. And I sold my 
Beneteau 36 sailboat and purchased a 1984 
white cedar, 13’ Herreschoff/White Catspaw. 
Clearly I’m widening the gap between my 
ocean cruising dreams and the sailboats I 
own. “What’s happening?” I ask myself. 

One of my all time favorite books is 
the Prayers of the Cosmos by Neil Douglas- 
Klotz who translates from the Aramaic the 
prayers of Jesus. Here’s a sentence from the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Help us fulfill what lies with- 
in the circle of our lives: each day we ask no 
more no less.” 

What is the circle of my life? Your life? 
Does age reduce the reach, the diameter? 
While I lived on a sailboat in San Francisco 
Bay, many of the men my age, in nearby slips, 
traded in their sailboats for trawlers with no 
excuses given. Just a life transition, I figured. 

A couple of months ago a friend gave 
me his 30-year-old Sunfish. The sail was 
limp and the rudder attachment was broken. 
He handed it over to me with a sly grin on 
his face, “I’m getting too old for this kind 
of thing.” I’ve already repaired the rudder, 
found a used sail in good condition, and have 
taken her out a few times. 

One day a northeasterly blew in and I 
headed that old Sunfish right into the wind, 
leaning out, way out, my stomach muscles 
cried, the tendons in my arm about gave out, 
but for those moments I was that teenager 
again, sailing the deep waters of a northern 
Michigan lake on a wooden Sailfish. From 
shore my wife watched me and when I came 
coasting in, she just shook her head. I didn’t 
care. I had one of those Cheshire cat smiles 
on my face. 

Maybe I’m just coming full circle... a 
return to a small boat. Experiencing the sim- 
ple joys of sun, spray, and the immediacy of 
fickle winds. Whether sailing at the coast or 
a mountain lake, my horizon is limited, about 
a mile or two away. I tack and I tack. And 
always on the third leg, I go downwind and 
savor the gift of age and experience. All this 
seems simple now, well within my reach. So 
is there another big sailboat in my future? 
Maybe, maybe not. 

What I do know is this. Tami went to 
England, consoled Richard’s parents, tried 
in vain to purchase the ferro-cement sail- 
boat that Richard had built and they were to 
sail away on. Struggling she returned to the 
United States, searching for a way to begin 
a new life. Eventually she did. She moved to 
Friday Harbor in the San Juan Islands, mar- 
ried, and now has a couple of children. And 
she started up her own business, sanding and 
varnishing wooden boats. Is she still sailing? 
She doesn’t say. 


September 8 was the annual Delaware 
River TSCA Messabout at Union Lake, NJ. 
We were blessed with perfect weather and 
adequate breeze for full-sail racing in both 
the Melonseed and the full membership re- 
gattas. What a day it was. 

First in the water, just about, were our 
fleet of three MacGregor Canoes. We had 
other boats for racing but it was a chance 
for Harold Bernard, Andy Slavinskas, Jen- 
ny Thompson, and myself to have a “sail in 
company” before the main rush. You might 
ask why we didn’t race but the truth is, al- 
though these wonderful, portable boats are 
great fun to sail and paddle, compared to oth- 
er, broader sailboats they really aren’t very 
fast We wished to save our competitive in- 
stincts for our other craft. Andy got a little 
wet at one point but that is not at all unusu- 
al in MacGregor canoes and it in no way re- 
flects on the skill of the operator. He chose a 
moment when Jenny was ashore to check on 
the readiness of Tom Shephard and his crash- 
boat and to experiment with self-rescue. 

There was a fine turnout of people and 
boats. An annual highlight were the introduc- 
tions, when each member takes up the micro- 
phone and tells the history of his/her boat, de- 
sign, building, sailing, and racing and takes 
questions from the audience. The diversity 
of our passion is really quite wonderful, each 
boat and owner combination is utterly unique 


Andy and Jenny’s MacGregor at speed. 


Delaware River 
TSCA Messabout 


By Mike Wick 
Reprinted from Mainsheet, the Newsletter of 
the Delaware River Chapter TSCA 


and reflects on the breadth of our hobby’s at- 
traction to each individual. 

When John Guidera presented his loved 
and well-sailed Melonseed there was a pause 
in the program as we thought of our recent 
loss, that Tom Jones is no longer with us ex- 
cept in our hearts. 

Onshore, sea chanties were led by Greg 
Decowsky and Mike Wick led the trivia quiz, 
won by Joe Butner. Joe gets to host the con- 
test next year. But it was the racing: 

First up was the Melonseed trophy. At 
the next to last turning mark there were only 
feet between the first three boats. It was that 
close. Gary Holmes and his daughters were 
moving fast but he had already warned me 
that his boat had her weaknesses. At the jibe 
mark he turned over. John Guidera was catch- 
ing up fast and Phil and I had a ding-dong 
battle up to the finish. I was in the lead across 
the line but both of us went to the wrong side 
of the marker buoy. The committee boat was 
off rescuing Gary. George Loos warned us to 


John at a quiet moment. 
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re-cross the line and Phil re-crossed first. 

Andy Folansbee’s boys were close be- 
hind so the wooden Melonseeders have only 
a temporary window of opportunity to keep 
the trophy from the Crawford hordes. Andy 
provides us with hot competition even when 
he isn’t racing himself. 

The general race fielded a large fleet of 
participants with many a close battle. The 
winner was Bill Covert in an old-fashioned 
Ultima C Class racing canoe. That he could 
beat such a large fleet is a real accomplish- 
ment. These are difficult boats to sail fast 
but Bill did it. George Loos was close be- 
hind in his Sparkman & Stephens Bluejay 
and then Ron Gibbs in his perennial Celeb- 
rity. Racing of this quality promises well for 
the fortunes of the Delaware River fleet at 
the upcoming Mid-Atlantic Small Craft Fes- 
tival at St. Michaels. 

Then was the rowing race. Andy Folans- 
bee was first in his sliding seat beauty. Sec- 
ond was George Loos in his very fast dory. Ju- 
lia King won the ladies’ race and would have 
placed much better if I hadn’t gotten in her way. 
I broke an oarlock and salvaged last across the 
line. In the paddling race it was Chuck Suther- 
land first, and Howard Bernard second. 

Many thanks to Frank Stauss, Tom 
Shephard, Sharon Shephard, Pete Peters 
for all their hard work. Hot dogs by Sharon 
stoked the inner man and woman. 


Phil and his Melonseed. 
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Photo by Phil Dickinson. 


Arey’s Pond Catboat Regatta 


: Report from Friends of Pleasant Bay Newsletter 
(Below, top) 29’ 1901 Crosby cat Conjurer bears down on the finish 


line. ; By Sandy MacFarlane 

(Below, bottom: Two 16’ Arey’s Pond Lynx cats broad reaching. Photos by Barry Donahue & Phil Dickinson 
(Below, right) Hearle family and grandchild preparing for a good 

start. 


Pleasant Bay, on outer Cape Cod, always stunningly beauti- 
ful, was even more so with nearly one hundred boats crossing Little 
Pleasant Bay on Saturday, August 11, as the 15th annual Arey’s Pond 
Catboat Regatta began at 12 noon. This year the Catboat Gathering 
was sailed in memory of Alan McClennen, a founding director of the 
Friends of Pleasant Bay. 

Digital camera ready to capture the event, this rower found her- 
self in the path of the oncoming boats on a downwind course and had 
to do some fast stroking to get on the sidelines. As the three groups of 
different sized classes of boats passed by, the visual appeal was more 
than enough to satisfy the senses but the sound was even more glori- 
ous. Nearly 100 boats passed by and the only sound was the gently lap- 
ping water on the bows as each boat glided past. 

On that tack, there was little luffing of sails or clanging of rigging 
and no drone of motors, just the sound of people talking, laughing, 
hailing one another, words of encouragement or competitive bantering. 
The day was even more special with the sandbaggers gracing the bay 
with their enormous sails (see related story and photos). Check out the 
website of Arey’s Pond Boat Yard for the final standings: http://www. 
areyspondboatyard.com/pdf/apby_catboatgathering 2007.pdf. 

We are again indebted to Tony Davis of Arey’s Pond Boat Yard 
for sponsoring and organizing the event that netted $1,300 for the 
Friends of Pleasant Bay and $300 for the Friends of Arey’s Pond. 


Andrew and Ann Cederbaum in their APBY Lynx head for the narrows. 


Photo by Bill Welch. 


Sandbaggers Support Youth Sailing Programs 


Report from Friends of Pleasant Bay Newsletter 
By Sandy MacFarlane — Photos by Tony Davis & Bill Welch 


A real treat for the day of the Catboat Gathering, and for those 
who paid attention earlier in the week, was a visit from the Bull and 
Bear, two replica sandbaggers, boats that plied the more southern wa- 
ters of New York Harbor over a century ago. Originally built in the 
1860s, the boats were used to carry cargo, often oysters, to market. 
Their large sail area made them fast boats and, at the time, the fast- 
est boat to market could set the price for the day. Eventually races 
were held with the boats and improvements were added to make them 
even faster, longer bowsprits and larger sail area. But they were tender 
boats and when carrying cargo the crew would actually move the cargo 
around to keep the boat upright. Later sand bags were used to provide 
the weight, hence the name. The Bull and Bear travel as a team to pro- 
mote youth sailing. 

We were indeed fortunate to have the boats in our midst. Suzanne 
Leahy of Marine Restoration and Salvage and Tony Davis of Arey’s 


Pond Boat Yard made it happen. According to the Arey’s Pond web- 
site the Bull and Bear team raised $10,000 for the sailing programs on 
Pleasant Bay. Part of those funds were raised at a fund raising event 
held at Arey’s Pond Boatyard where people gathered to see the boats, 
meet Peter Kellogg, the man responsible for the vision of a traveling 
sailing team to raise awareness of youth sailing, meet Henry Collins, 
the manager of the show, and meet the builder of the boats, listen to 
a few speakers talk about the history of sailing on the bay, and raise 
funds for the current youth programs at Namequoit Sailing Associa- 
tion, Pleasant Bay Community Boating, Chatham Yacht Club, Orleans 
Yacht Club and Arey’s Pond sailing school. During their four-day stay 
in the Bay 180 kids participated in sails aboard these beautiful boats 
and during the regatta Max Tringale, an Arey’s Pond Boatyard employ- 
ee, was the youngest skipper sailing one of the sanbaggers and came in 
first overall in the entire regatta! 
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A full complement of students onboard. 
Demonstration action by the sandbaggers Bear and Bull. 


Every fall the lovely and talented Nao- 
mi and I look forward to leaving western New 
York to attend the Mid-Atlantic Small Craft 
Festival in St Michaels, Maryland. This year 
we were even more excited as it was to be only 
the second time sailing this season. But we ran 
into car problems and we thought we would 
not be able to get the boat to the Festival. 

Naomi was especially eager to not only 
get on the water but to get into the sailboat 
race. She was very disappointed last year as 
we missed it due to some dubious info about 
it being canceled due to weather. We thought 
we might miss it again this year with our van’s 
transmission going bad on the Bay Bridge. But 
our luck changed as Charlie Stiegerwald of the 
Great Lakes Wooden Sailboat Society came to 
the rescue and towed our little rig to the mu- 
seum grounds. Naomi’s face brightened as she 
realized she would be soon racing. 

Naomi is a fierce competitor and her 
passion for sailing and racing is not deterred 
by things like we do not know anything about 
racing or what the course marks look like or 
where they are. We never did see the first one. 
The facts and realities of the situation don’t 
worry her either. That we have an 11’ boat, 
the smallest in the race, and most of the race 
is out across the Miles River with increas- 
ing wind, tide, and current or that big power 
yachts the size of houses are cruising at hull 
speed across said river is of no concern. She 


Our MASCF 
Weekend Saved 


By Greg Grundtisch 


says, “We can catch ‘em, give me the tiller, 
damn it, what are you so worried about?” A 
very optimistic woman. 

I’m not really into racing although I 
might like it better if I wasn’t dodging the sev- 
eral dozen boats crisscrossing back and forth 
waiting for the starting gun to go off. The 
near misses were nerve racking. Or, maybe 
if I knew where I was going and I wasn’t a 
half-mile behind everyone. That being said, it 
was a pretty good sail once we saw everyone 
heading in, the race ending, and we were once 
again sailing for the fun of it. We were the last 
to return to the dock almost 30 minutes later! 

There was one notable incident on the 
return sail that a few of the slower boats ex- 
perienced. A huge motor yacht came roaring 
in about a quarter mile from behind us. The 
boat was going at a speed that I would have 
never thought possible of a boat that size. 
Two smaller yachts were motoring in front of 
us in the channel. They created a few large 
wakes, exciting stuff for an 11’ boat. Then 
the wake from the big motor yacht caught 
up to us before we could get turned around 
to take it head on. It was easily higher than 


Charlie Steigerwald and Mary McCann in their Herreshoff Columbia 


sailing dinghy. 


our tiny craft and caught us broadside trying 
to get turned into it. We shifted weight and 
didn’t get swamped completely. We rolled 
with most of it but caught enough to get us 
quite wet. 

It was a very warm day and I thought it 
a bit refreshing. Naomi, on the other hand, 
was not amused and wanted to take imme- 
diate action in response to this inconsider- 
ate behavior. I got her to stop shouting out 
challenges to the offending vessel long 
enough to help bail out Swifty and we re- 
turned to shore without further incident. 
She kept shouting something every now and 
then about the offending skippers lineage! 
You get Naomi’s purse wet and you’ re in for 
some trouble. 

Charlie Stiegerwald and Mary McCann, 
his cousin and sailing companion, got Naomi 
eating roasted oysters. This helped distract 
her long enough to forget about renting a mo- 
torboat and going out to teach the aforemen- 
tioned skipper a lesson in boating courtesy 
with the gaff hook. 

Anyway, it all turned out quite well for 
us, thanks to Charlie’s help. The overall suc- 
cess of the event was the result of some long 
hours of work by John Ford, the museum 
staff, and especially those who volunteered 
their time to make this event what it is. A real 
good time, at a real good place, with some 
exceptionally good folks. Thanks to you all. 

Happy sails! 


Naomi and I in our 11’ Swifty. 


At home, I woke up Saturday morning, 
September 22, with a cold. Hate a summer 
cold. Worse, it was supposed to be the start of 
my annual trip camping in my rowboat, the 
Loon, on the Chesapeake. The Loon’s a 21.5’ 
lugsail gig, four rowing positions. This is the 
same boat that was called the Kate in my last 
year’s saga (MAIB, May 15, 2007). There’s no 
name painted on it so we waffle some. Kind of 
depends on whether we’re calling it after my 
wife or after me. Looks like I’m winning. 

Our home is in Bridgewater, Virgin- 
ia, in the Shenandoah Valley, three-and-a- 
half hours from our cottage at Fairport, near 
Reedville, Virginia, where I keep the Loon. I 
decided I’d “old man” it; i.e., start late, drive 
slow, not row too hard, stop early, and most 
of all make myself some means of boiling 
water so I could breathe steam and sip hot, 
hot water. So I slept in and Kate brought me 
coffee in bed, usually that’s my line. 

Leaving Bridgewater (population 5,500) 
I saw yard sales all over the place, must’ve 
been our fall yard sale day. The third one 
had an old copper kettle that would do just 
fine, gave him $3 for it. Stopped again at the 
WalMart in Tappahannock and bought two 
cans of Sterno and a lighter. At the Food Lion 
in Heathsville I picked up two styrofoam 
cups of add-hot-water-and-eat soup, some 
packs of Ramon noodles, and a large can of 
southern spiced collard greens. In the cot- 
tage kitchen at Fairport I boiled water, drank 
some, and breathed steam. Then I ate the 
greens and applied an old style can opener to 
the can to make a sort of stove, see the photo 
of my objet d’art. Now on the boat I could 
slip a Sterno can into my stove, light it up, 
and put on the kettle! 


Got everything stowed on the Loon, 
oars, spars and sail, awning tent, stove, see 
the checklist in the separate panel. I planned 
to sail from Saturday to the following Friday, 
when Kate was coming down with Dave and 
Tina, a couple we’ ve been close to for 35 years 
and more, to go sailing in the Meander (a Cre- 
alock 34) that weekend. But I’d taken the day 
so slow it was too late for me to start out that 
night. Besides, my throat hurt. I put the Loon 
back up on its roofed lift, took a Benadryl, and 
sacked out in a comfortable bed. 


Sunday 

Woke at 5:30, breathed steam and drank 
hot water. Our place in Fairport is on the 
Great Wicomico, just across from Sandy 
Point. I lowered the loaded boat into the wa- 
ter and headed out. Winds were supposed to 
be from the north at 10-15 knots all day. At 
6:00 there was hardly a breath, I rowed in the 
peace and quiet, leaving barely a ripple on the 
lazy, glassy water. The breeze picked up as I 
cleared Ingram Bay (the mouth of the Wic- 
omico) so I raised sail and decided to head 
across the bay to Occohannock Creek leading 
to the great metropolis of Belle Haven. 
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Cruising with a Cold 
on the Chesapeake 


By John Fairfield 


At least it showed as a large yellow in- 
corporated town on my one chart, similar in 
size to other eastern shore towns like Cape 
Charles and Onancock. On another chart 
Belle Haven was conspicuously absent. 
Didn’t matter, heading out across the widest 
spot in the Chesapeake it’s easy to get lost, 
maybe I'd get to that creek and maybe I'd get 
to another. By the time you cross to the oth- 
er side and are looking at creek mouths that 
you’ve never seen before in the haze it can 
try your dead reckoning, your chart reading, 
your eyesight for markers and headlands, and 
your luck. 

Mid-bay, I’d just gotten through the 
shipping channel, beating the container ship 
but not the tug and barge, when I decided 
the wind had really picked up quite enough. 
My throat was scratchy and I was getting 
wet from a lot of spray. So I figured I'd just 
drop sail, put the kettle on to boil, and put 
a reef in. The waves were too big, with the 
sail down the boat rolled heavily and the little 
stove and kettle fell over, and I forgot to put 
the parrel on before raising the reefed sail. 
By the time that was all sorted out I'd drifted 
south into the shipping channel (it runs NW- 
SE there), but there was nothing coming. I 
donned a rain jacket, the one I got on the Nor- 
folk Broads (MAIB, September 1, 2007), put 
on the parrel, and raised sail. The jacket gave 
much comfort. 

The eastern shore began to take on 
shape. You can kind of tell where the creek 
mouths are. Funny how when you’re there, 
and you see stuff, it can be really hard to 
match what you see to the chart. But there’s 
a tall marker [R46] at the south end of a long 
straight stretch of shipping channel just off 
Occohannock Creek, it really confirms my 
understanding nicely. 

I approach the creek from the north and, 
like most creeks on the lower eastern shore 
there’s a long entrance channel coming up 
from the south, guarded from the bay by a 
long sandbar. I try sailing over that sandbar to 
spare me going around the south end and then 
coming back into the wind, which is still from 
the north at 15kts. I make it over the main bar 
but once I’m in more sheltered water I cut one 
corner too many and I feel the dagger board 
scrape, pull it, then the rudder starts scraping. 
The boat is really moving fast. 

I hurry aft to pull the rudder, of course 
my weight makes the rudder scrape even 
more and it’s hard to pull the pintles from the 
gudgeons. I get the top one out but the bot- 
tom one’s still engaged. The force of the boat 
bends the bronze pintle, not too much but no- 
ticeably. I get it out with a jerk and lose it. Of 
course it floats. I drop sail, get out the oars, 
and go back and fetch, then row over the shal- 
lows to a duck blind standing in about 18” of 
calm water where I tie up. The wind is fair for 
going east up the creek but I’m really trying 
to keep things slow. If this cold blows up on 
me the whole trip is in trouble and I’m a long 
ways downwind from home. So I row into a 
more sheltered spot, the duck blind was still 
pretty windy though protected by salt marsh, 
and anchor in one foot of water. 

I didn’t have a blessed watch. Had a cell 
phone that I planned to keep turned off most of 


the time so I could check in with Kate daily yet 
have it last the week, it would tell me the time 
if I turned it on. Had a handheld VHF radio 
to listen to marine weather, they tell the time 
once per cycle. I try to call Kate, leave a mes- 
sage, it’s only 1:30. ’'m worried a bit about 
the cell phone, there was salt spray collected 
in the bottom of the plastic tub I’d kept the cell 
phone in, dumb thing to do. I take the battery 
out and lay it all out to dry. I boil up some wa- 
ter, take a nap, and write some. Not this log, 
I’m working on something pretty serious. 

Rowing is great for seeing where you’ ve 
been. The new stuff surprises you and you 
can see it up close and personal, but as it 
drifts back you gain perspective. 

It gets fine and hot, must be 85°F. When 
the sun starts to get lower, around 5pm may- 
be, I row slowly a mile up the creek, find an 
even more protected spot in the lee of large 
trees, and anchor for the night. I watch the 
nearly full moon rise a couple hours before 
sunset, write some more, boil water, and fill 
one of my styrofoam cups of noodles. The 
hot food feels good in the sinuses. The weath- 
erman says no chance of rain so I don’t put up 
my awning, just sack out. 

There were some stars I’d forgotten the 
names of that ’'d looked up in Google Earth 
before leaving Fairport. They go in a big arc 
across the sky starting with Algenib in Per- 
seus, then Almach and Mirach and Alpheratz 
in Andromeda, which brings you to one corner 
of the great square of Pegasus where the arc is 
completed by Sheat. The other two stars in the 
square are Algenib (different star, same name 
as Algenib in Perseus) and Markab. 

I lie there renewing my acquaintance, try- 
ing to work those names back into my memo- 
ry. There’s the three “als,” a nice right triangle 
made by Algol (in Perseus), Algenib and Al- 
mach; then another star ending in “ach,” the 
miracle Mirach; then there’s the dominant rats 
(Alpheratz) and Sheat (knew a farmer once 
who got a lot of satisfaction out of a quiet, 
slow rendition of that word). Wake up in the 
middle of the night realizing the terrific dew 
has soaked all the way through my sleeping 
bag. I’m not cold and I’m able to avoid doing 
anything about it and get back to sleep. 


Monday 

The morning is fine, the air clean, the 
sky tawny before dawn. I boil myself some 
hot water, drinking from the styrofoam cup 
left over from the noodles. Gives a bit of fla- 
vor. I realize I’ve left my cheese, baby carrots, 
and some spinach in the fridge in Fairport. I 
have visions of ham and eggs for breakfast in 
Belle Haven, four miles up the Occohannock. 
And soap, I’ve forgotten to bring soap. Tide’s 
coming in, I row up the calm creek. Of course 
it’s an estuary, but around here they’re called 
rivers or creeks. 

Looks like a nice little marina on the 
north side, Davis Marina, and across from 
there I see an intriguing side creek entrance. 
The chart calls it Fisher Cove. The side creek 
comes out under a little bridge that is built up 
high enough so that I can row under there. 
Unusual in these low lying parts to have 
such a confined creek entrance that it could 
be bridged. So I explore the creek, it’s a nice 
setting, not a big creek but very sheltered and 
not too much civilization, one home that has 
a big boathouse, a few skiffs. 

There are huge homes on either side 
of the Occohannock as I approach the road 
that crosses it at Belle Haven. Go under the 
bridge, tie up on a dilapidated landing against 


the bridge mole, looks like it might be high 
tide, looks like it might be 9:00. I walk up the 
road into town. There’s maybe a half dozen 
homes, no store, no post office, no church. 
On the chart it showed the incorporated area 
extending inland to where this road would T 
into another, maybe that’s the center of town. 
Iask someone getting into a car whether there 
was a store where a body could get breakfast 
farther up the road. They say yes, a couple 
miles, at the corner store, they think they do 
breakfast. So I hoof it, past incorporated soy- 
bean fields. Come to think of it, I could re- 
ally use a bathroom, too. Eventually I get to 
the intersection, there’s a typical clapboard 
southern country store on the corner, looks 
like just the ticket. 

Inside things have changed a bit. There’s 
coffee and an incredible assortment of Mex- 
ican sweet breads and some groceries. The 
owners are a Pakistani couple, she’s behind 
the counter, he comes out to explain why 
there’s no breakfast service any more. We get 
to chatting, he says the locals only come in at 
the end of the month, that the only thing that 
keeps him open is the Mexicans who come 
through sometimes by the busload for the to- 
mato harvest. Says that this morning was typi- 
cal, he’d had maybe three local customers that 
day so far. While we’ re talking there is the oc- 
casional customer, all Mexican. He says the 
previous owner had told him that back in the 
timber days there were three stores. 

I ask about a bathroom. He says there’s 
a portajohn outside by the diesel tanks. I go 
out, it’s old and hasn’t been serviced in a long 
time. The splash is, um, vari-colored. I go 
back into the store and ask where I can wash 
my hands. He says there’s a hose spigot back 
by the diesel tanks. I ask is there soap there? 
No. But I need to buy soap anyhow and he 
does have soap for sale. I get a bar, go out to 
the spigot, wash up. 

Go back into the store and fix a cup of 
coffee. I ask if he’s got any cheese, he says 
he carries it normally but is sold out and gra- 
ciously offers to get me some from his own 
kitchen. It’s packaged individual slices of 
process spread. I thank him but I don’t take 
the cheese. He says he doesn’t eat it either, 
just his kids. I eat some pecan sandies, fin- 
ish my coffee, pay up, and head back towards 
the boat. There’s a cell phone tower sporting 
a dozen vultures on the way back, suits me. 

At the boat the tide is higher than when 
I came in and turned to ebb. So I figure high 
tide for 9:30 or so. I spread out my bedroll 
and damp things in the boat. There’s little 
wind, Irow. On my way back down the creek 
I stop at Davis Marina. It’s neat, has good 
but limited services, more of a place to go 
to get a boat fixed than a pleasure yachter’s 
place. Mr. Davis is knowledgeable, ran a 
marina in the Caribbean for many years. He 
says low tide at the mouth will be 4:30 or 
so, I think it will be earlier since I thought 
high slack five miles from the mouth was at 
9:30. The weatherman promises 5-10kts E 
to SE wind all day, so I plan to head north 
up towards Onancock. 

I don’t want to fight the tide, on this coast 
the current is strong, so I dawdle at the ma- 
rina, it’s only 11:30. I plan on heading out at 
slack low. I row slowly down the creek, an- 
chor in the shade of some pines, and eat and 
snooze. I try to call Kate and realize that the 
cell phone is not responding well, it gets funny 
marks on its screen, then nothing at all. I can’t 
call. Around 3:00 I put up my mast and head 
out the mouth of the creek. At the mouth I toss 


the anchor near where I went aground com- 
ing in, put in the dagger board, and find that I 
can’t get the rudder’s bent pintle into the gud- 
geon. But I put the bent pintle against a cleat 
and whang on the rudder a bit with my fist and 
it straightens just fine. I raise sail, I get into 
less protected water, and lo, the wind out here 
is NNW, about 10 knots! What to do, I can’t 
tack NNE towards Onancock well, this lugsail 
rowboat doesn’t point like a racer. 

But I head out over the bar anyway, 
and with the wind to starboard can just point 
that nice tall marker (R46) on the end of the 
straight section of shipping channel. I get on 
out there and think, hey, if I can’t do Onan- 
cock (eastern shore) I’ 1] do Deltaville (across 
the bay, western shore). It may be late be- 
fore I get there but I love night sailing. ’m 
gonna have a great moon, the weather is su- 
per fine, why not? As I get out towards the 
shipping channel I can’t point the marker 
any more, the wind is dropping and the tide 
is still dropping me south. A mile past the 
marker I finally give up on sailing, I’m dead 
in the water and still being carried south, it 
must be nearly 5:00pm. 

So it’s drop mast and out oars. I soon 
am too hot, my clothes feel muggy. I fix that 
problem kind of radically, the sun is lower 
now and won’t burn me. The sea is moving 
but glassy, the water is deep and clean dark 
green, the temperature is perfect, I’m bathed 
in a kind light, the rhythm of rowing gets into 
my blood. The sky is so clear the jets don’t 
leave any contrails and move slowly and si- 
lently and seemingly very close. The bene- 
diction of the planet is upon me. I row for 
several hours in profound silence, nothing but 
the occasional monarch butterfly disturbs the 
solitude. Amazing how they cross the Ches- 
apeake, nay the Gulf of Mexico, such little 
rags of nothing. The near full moon slowly 
climbs up out of the eastern horizon, I’ve got 
a first row seat. 

Finally the sun goes down, the water re- 
flecting loops of tawny sky. After sundown I 
put some warmth back on and along comes a 
menhaden boat heading home to Reedville, 
the home base of the menhaden fleet on the 
east coast. She passes astern of me, all lit up. 
Then a tiny breeze follows, finally from the 
SE. It rapidly strengthens, I up mast and sail 
and am soon boiling along under the east- 
ern moon and fading western light. I short- 
ly have to reef, this time remembering the 
parrel, and sail to the NNW to get up into 
the mouth of the Piankatank in 15kt wind. 
I quit sailing at the red #8 marker off the 
end of Fishing Point, row up (SE) into the 
lee of Gwynn’s Island, and anchor just off 
the shore to be in quiet water. I boil water, 
make some noodles in my styrofoam cup, 
and sack out under the moon. 


Tuesday 

In the morning it’s totally socked in with 
fog, I can’t see 150 yards. The bag is sopping 
wet again and I resolve to use the awning 
tent tonight regardless of the fine weather. I 
should have brought along my 4’x8’ piece 
of heavy tent canvas, that would have been 
just right. I boil a couple of cups of hot wa- 
ter, sip them gratefully, then row quietly west 
along the Gwynns Island shore, feeling my 
way in the fog. I spot a woman out sprinkling 
her lawn (yes, at 7:00am in the fog, it’s re- 
ally been dry) and ask her if the Seabreeze, 
a restaurant by the bridge onto Gwynns Is- 
land, did breakfast. She says it does, starting 
at 8:00. 


That gives me lots of time to row around 
to the restaurant, passing the concrete hotel 
that recent hurricanes have reduced to der- 
eliction, the rotating bridge, and just nip- 
ping into Milford Haven before turning to 
the Seabreeze. I tie up, jaw some with some 
guys putting a boat in at the ramp, and settle 
down on a bench to wait. A car comes in and 
parks and a waitress goes in, says they’ll be 
open soon after 8:00. Then more staff. Then 
a couple of regulars come and walk right in, 
they’re not into waiting so I follow. We all sit 
around one big table. The Seabreeze I know 
well from long ago, my brother-in-law and I 
used to keep a Chinese junk moored off the 
Seabreeze. Made in Hong Kong. We’d come 
down here with all our kids and a few more 
and make like boat people. That’s a whole 
long story which maybe I'l tell another day. 

So they ply us with coffee and the regu- 
lars all know each other and some of them 
have apparently been part of the same po- 
lice unit, most are retired now, and they get 
telling old police stories. One of them was/is 
some sort of head man and he’s a real talker, 
has to top everybody and really dominates 
the air waves. Turns out the restaurant own- 
er’s sitting with us, too. The waitress soon 
comes and is real nice and takes my order for 
eggs over light and fried tomatoes and whole 
wheat toast and more coffee. The owner and 
his wife remember our Chinese junk real 
well. They remember how the locals always 
wondered how an old wooden boat could sit 
for months on end at a mooring with no pow- 
er and never settle on her lines an inch. Like I 
say, maybe some day I’ll reveal all. The own- 
er lends me his cell phone. I call Kate and 
have to leave a message, at least now she’ll 
know my cell phone’s dead. 

So I finish up and head out, the fog’s 
starting to burn through and I row to Jack- 
son Creek in Deltaville across the Pianka- 
tank looking for a marina where I can take 
a shower, dry out my stuff, and set up my 
tent. I'd not set it up this year yet and I 
wanted to make sure everything would 
work right. Also, I wanted to make another 
phone call. I stop at the Deltaville Mari- 
na, it’s real nice, the people let me park my 
boat in a slip, spread out my stuff to dry, 
get a shower, and loan me a bike to go into 
town, all for $5. There are a LOT of boats 
and marinas in Deltaville. 

I head into town to the grocery store, 
and BOTH West Marine stores(?!). I stop 
at an antique store because my faithful little 
red plastic cup has developed a crack so ’'m 
looking for a mug of some sort, and I look for 
dinghies for sale because I want my grand- 
kids to learn to sail. I get some cheese and 
spinach, some algaecide for the diesel tanks 
on the Meander, but all the mugs I find are 
ditzy and the price of new and used dinghies 
is astronomical and I realize that the deal I’ve 
been offered on a Nutshell pram back near 
Fairport is a lot better than I had thought and 
I should go with it. 

Back at the marina J sort out my tent on 
their lawn. I set up my stove on a stonewall 
around an ornamental tree and boil water for 
tea and noodles. I realize I’ve left a piece of 
tent gear behind, a prop to hold up the ridge 
rope over the little foredeck. But I’m at the 
right place, the marina’s carpenter (this is a 
FULL service marina) makes me one out of 
a bit of scrap in a few minutes, charges me 
$3. I set the tent up on the boat to check that 
everything works, repack it in its bag, take a 
shower, stow my stuff, and head out. 
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The wind is 15kts from the SW, I fig- 
ure either I'll just go around Stingray point 
and come in the other side of Deltaville on 
Broad Creek, or maybe I'll be able to sail up 
past Windmill Point if all goes super quick, 
the sun is setting. I row into the wind for a 
while to stand off from the shore, then tie up 
to acrab pot and put up my mast and reef my 
sail. When I start to sail my centerboard hits 
sand, still too shallow to sail, and the waves 
are surfing up. So I drop everything and row 
across the wind, always a bit of a pain when 
the waves are breaking, and try to figure how 
much I can cut Stingray point. In shallow wa- 
ter in waves I’m a careful rower. A few years 
back I caught an oar in the sand when a wave 
hove the boat, the oar bound in the oarlock 
and cracked the gunwale. 

Finally I figure I can turn downwind, 
and surf into the Rappahannock. It’s getting 
dark and I decide to spend the night in Broad 
Creek so I row that way, downwind (which 
has turned up the Rappahannock), and follow- 
ing the rising tide. I notice a 30’ sailboat with 
genoa up heading into the very narrow chan- 
nel into Broad Creek. The channel runs from 
a green flasher SW towards a red flasher in the 
creek mouth, there are a few unlit red mark- 
ers in between. Then I notice that the sailboat 
isn’t moving and it looks like the wind and tide 
have carried her west of the channel. 

There’ re two guys aboard, the one at the 
tiller seems to be doing everything. I row past 
his stern, he’s clearly aground, is running his 
engine hard, but is still headed west as if he 
thinks the channel’s that side of him. I holler 
that he ought to drop sail and that the chan- 
nel’s back the other way. He drops his sail 
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and can pivot and moves east a boat length, 
but then says he had better luck going west 
and turns back. I leave him and head in, paus- 
ing by the nearest unlit red marker to shine 
my flashlight on it so he can see how far off 
the channel he is, 50 yards or so. Maybe he 
was already on the wrong side of some tail- 
ings, I don’t know. 

I get into the creek, it’s solid with mari- 
nas, I mean there’s nothing left but slips and 
boat sheds. I row around in the dark awhile be- 
fore I find a tiny vestige of unmarina’d creek, 
too shallow, I guess, toss my anchor and pull 
my tent over my sleeping things. I leave the 
tent flat; i.e., I don’t raise the tent ridge rope 
yet, it cramps my movement and I’ve got wa- 
ter to boil. I have a cuppa, watch the stars 
awhile, get out one of those little tab lights and 
write some, standing in the boat. Lift the rope 
onto the upended daggerboard, climb into the 
tent, and sack out. Can’t see the stars, but it’s 
snuggy in there and I sleep dry. 


Wednesday 

Get up when the moon’s still a hand- 
breadth and a half from the western hori- 
zon. Moon appears perfectly full. I figure the 
sun should come up maybe 20 minutes after 
moonset a couple hours from now. Take tent 
ridge rope off daggerboard and remove dag- 
gerboard, leaving tent collapsed over sleep- 
ing things, hoping it will have a chance to dry 
later in the day. Make hot water. As the Sterno 
gets used up you have to stir it before lighting 
else it won't stay lit. I think that'll be the last 
hot I get out of that can. The thing I least like 
about camping on a small boat is the endless 
moving of stuff to get at other stuff. 

Row out through marinas silent in the 
dark. Halfway out the Broad Creek entrance 
channel I head east to sneak along in the lee 
of the shore before hitting the wind, which 
methinks will still be strong from the SW. No 
sign of the sailboat that was aground, they got 
off somehow. The moon gives enough light 
to spot a crab pot, I tie up to put up my mast. 
Remember the parrel, I’m not taking that reef 
out. Get mast up and all ready to raise sail, 
cast off and row out to the end of Stingray 
point. Raise sail. Where’s the wind? 

The waves are maybe one foot but they 
show no signs of recent wind. The dawn ho- 
rizon glows from purple to red to tawny, the 
moon sets while there’s still a wedge of dark- 
er blue earth shadow above it, my 20 min- 
ute estimate is going to be about right. I loaf 
along in 4-5kts wind, reefed, reveling in the 
light on the waves, deep marine and buff and 
pink. Split the difference between Windmill 
Point and its light, course NE. I see windows 
back on Stingray Point flash fire, turn and see 
the fireball emerge from the horizon. Hous- 
ton, we have ignition. 

I take the reef out. The seagulls are 
mobbing a menhaden boat doing its thing off 
Kilmarnock. A lone dolphin passes me head- 
ing away from there, I wonder what the score 
is on dolphin in those purse nets. The heavy 
aluminum skiffs that circle the net get hoisted 
onto the big boat and it moves off towards 
Reedville. I debate whether to head to Tang- 
ier on the 10kt SW wind or go on up the Gr. 
Wicomico and explore the headwaters. I’ve 
never been as far up there as the boat could 
go. I decide I haven’t done enough rowing 
this trip and head for the Wicomico. 

A pod of dolphins follow me into In- 
gram Bay, rolling just under the water be- 
side the boat, eyeing me not five feet away. 
I always sing to dolphins, um, more of a low 


pitch hoom, hoom repeated whenever one 
surfaces. When in Rome, hey? Whales go 
hoom hoom, right? 

I sail past my place near Fairport just 
across from Sandy Point, don’t want to stop. I 
don’t want to break the spell of the trip. I sail 
slowly up the Wicomico in about 4kt wind, it 
is hot and I am warm and content. This trip 
has had so much beauty, the calm, the sunsets 
and sun rises, the moon, the thick limpid wa- 
ter, the brightwork of the boat, the dolphins. 

I sail some, row some up the Wicomi- 
co four miles or so to the bridge. It must be 
near noon. There’s a boat builder there, Nick 
England, who did some repairs and changes 
to the Loon last winter and he’s the one who 
told me about this nutshell pram for sale. 
Nick built it. There’s a sort of informal club 
of guys who have built prams with some tute- 
lage from Nick. They get together on Friday 
afternoons and race them on the Wicomico at 
Nick’s place. Anyway, since my cell phone’s 
died I no longer have the phone number and 
name of the guy who’s selling the pram. 
Nick’s not home and a neighbor says they’re 
off on vacation for two weeks. 

This neighbor really helped a lot lifting 
the Loon into Nick’s shed last winter. He’s 
sort of retired and is very busy in his marine 
engine repair shed. I tell him about needing 
to get in touch with Nick to find the pram 
man. I go back to the Loon and head on out 
but as I clear his docks the neighbor comes 
out and shouts. I row back, tie up, and walk 
up to the shed. He says he called Nick (I think 
he’s protective of Nick, my cell phone used 
to have Nick’s cell number, too) and he’s got- 
ten the name and phone number of Bill, the 
guy with the pram for sale. He lets me use his 
phone to call Bill and I leave a message. 

Trow through under the Hwy 200 bridge 
and while I’m raising sail a sudden gust car- 
ries me into the pilings of a new marina un- 
der construction. I bounce off, amazed and 
gratified at how resilient that boat is, then 
sail up the river a couple miles until the wa- 
ter starts getting very shoal. You can tell it’s 
really soft mud if you don’t hear the dagger- 
board scraping at all but the boat just won’t 
point up, much less come about. I drop sail 
and mast near Cedar Point and continue un- 
der oars. I see someone working on his boat 
at a dock on the southern shore, row over 
and ask him if he’s got a cell phone. He does 
and he graciously calls Kate for me and 
leaves a message that I’m alive and well and 
way up the Wicomico. 

The sun’s getting low. I get up to a broad 
pool where the river branches into two creeks. 
I go up the southern fork. Broad shallows, the 
oar vortices stir up mud, there are huge carp 
with their dorsals out of the water, rolling 
in water that’s about 10” deep. I expect that 
kind of activity out of carp in the spring but 
this is September. They make heavy Vs mov- 
ing swiftly across the surface. 

The sun sets. I’m counting on the moon 
coming up in 40 minutes or so. I continue up 
the creek, it’s just a swamp drain by now, the 
tide is low, it meanders and even with my 5” 
draft I have to search out the deeper spots. 
Fallen trees jut out into the stream, some of 
them been there a long time, their smooth 
reptilian shapes spooky in the twilight. Sur- 
prised small fish jump clear of the water, one 
bangs into the side of the boat like a hock- 
ey puck, hard. A big snapper moves through 
mixed mud and water, her shell and snout 
showing, she moves like a mole with broad 
sweeps of her feet. 


Finally the stream splits into two very 
shallow bits, the mud is thin enough to row with 
the oars but too thick to permit the boat to move 
without great effort. I can just turn around. 

I row back to the broad pool where 
the river branches. I’m not done yet. Fear- 
ing bugs, I want to spend the night down 
in the broader river but I want to check out 
that other headwaters branch first and I’m 
counting on that moon coming up soon. In 
the gloaming I head up the northern branch 
which trends NW. PVC pipe stakes mark the 
“channel” for skiffs only. Homes still border 
the stream from time to time but the docks 
become more and more ramshackle as the 
stream gets smaller. 

There’s an area on the surface the size 
of a small swimming pool where tiny fish 
spat the surface making it look and sound 
like big drops of rain are falling. KRAAAK, 
KAAAK, KRAAWK, great blues can about 
startle you right out of the boat. Where’s 
that moon? Finally the stream fails, too nar- 
row to row or even pole, wholly spanned by 
branches. It’s seriously dark, I pole back out 
to where I can turn around. As I rowed up I'd 
noted where all the nastier logs in the chan- 
nel were, now I try to recognize those bits by 
the profiles of the trees against the slightly 
lighter sky and feel my way cautiously past. 
The moon finally comes up, big and serene in 
the trees on the northeastern side. 

I make it back to the pool where the riv- 
er branches. Here there’s still quite a bit of SE 
wind, so I move on down and find a place in 
the lee of a high bank on the southern shore 
to anchor for the night, just below where the 
guy made a phone call for me. I settle down 
gratefully, get my cookery started, have a cup 
of wine, relax, and wham, there’s this ter- 
rific splash right behind me. The beaver sur- 
faces, head cutting the surface like a seal’s, 
and swims large semicircles around me, back 
and forth about 40’ from the boat. Guess he 
wasn’t expecting anybody looking him down 
the back either. 

Try turning on my cell phone, the screen 
doesn’t light up at all but it makes a beep. I try 
dialing Kate’s number blind and get through. 
We talk briefly, I tell her I can’t trust the phone 
at all especially since I think that beep was 
telling me the battery’s low. I make the last of 
my noodles, drink some hot water, say good- 
night to the moon, raise my tent, and sleep. 


Thursday 

In the morning I sleep in a bit, then get 
up and boil water and drink, there’s still way 
too much snot in the works. I row slowly 
down the river, exploring every little creek 
on the way, I want to make a total survey of 
every creek in the watershed. There’s a dead 
deer floating bloated in one, not a particular- 
ly appetizing sight. In the mouth of another 
creek there’s an interesting phenomenon, the 
water is fairly still but light coming off tiny 
wavelets gives the appearance of swift mov- 
ing waves traveling at highway speeds. 

I feel draggy. I decide to leave the rest 
of my survey to another day, and from Black- 
wells Creek I row slowly down the river. 
As I near the Hwy 200 bridge I turn on my 
cell phone to try to call Bill, hoping to ar- 
range to see the pram this evening or tomor- 
row. The screen’s still blank and they’re not 
in but I can leave a message. I row against 
the increasing wind, still SE. In some stretch- 
es I can get some relief hugging the south- 
ern shore but most of the river is dead up- 
wind. The wind isn’t that strong but I’m not 


as strong as I ought to be. As I get into the 
cove sheltered by Sandy Point I follow the 
south shore around the cove in the shelter of 
the trees. Then I cut from Sandy Point across 
to home. I beach the boat, unload gear, take it 
up to the house, and spread things out to dry 
on my back porch. 


End 

Let’s see if I can tie this off. I get 
through to Bill and go see the pram Friday 
morning. I’m delighted, it’s got a new Stu 
Hopkins sail that’s much better than the orig- 
inal. Bill’s knowledgeable and friendly and 
has a repaired rotator cuff so doesn’t want to 


risk sailing anymore. I bring it home on the 
roof of my minivan. Kate and Dave and Tina 
arrive Friday evening, we have a great time 
sailing on the Meander. About two weeks 
later I finally go to a doc and get an antibi- 
otic and in three days feel much better, thank 
you. Then Kate and I come down to Fairport 
with our two youngest (we have four sons) 
and their wives, and the pram is an instant hit. 
Peter and Andrew head off with it, asking no 
questions, figuring out the rigging as they go, 
it’s comic at first but they soon stop pirouet- 
ting and check out Cranes Creek and have a 
great time. Much is well with this corner of 
our unjust world. 


What you need to go camping in a rowboat on the 


Chesapeake in September and have my tastes 


Equipment 

Boat awning/tent. On fair nights, a piece of 
tent material 4’x8’ to keep the dew off is all I need. 

Sleeping bag and “fleece” sleeping bag 
liner, often the latter is all I need. Two self- 
inflating foam sleeping pads, one is too thin, 
Thate hard spots. 

PFD. 

Anchor and bucket of rode. 

Another bucket with a natural sponge. 

Spare oar. 

Means to boil water, tea kettle, Sterno, 
stove, lighter. 

Two small plastic laundry tubs for loose 
gear and food. 

Roll of paper towels. 

Three | gal jugs of water. 


Loose Gear 

Compass (2). 

Can/bottle opener, corkscrew. 

Watch. 

Polarized sunglasses. 

Sunscreen. 

Handheld VHF for marine weather reports. 

Chart(s) that cover not only where I plan 
to go, but also where the wind might take me. 
I don’t argue with nature in an open rowboat. 

One of those magnet+coil+LED shake- 
it-to-power-it flashlights. Beautiful to keep in 
a boat, it’s all the nav lights I’ve got, depend- 
able, waterproof, floats, there’s enough rock- 
ing going on in a small boat that I can keep it 
on in the tub so it’s easy to grab if I see a boat 


coming. Just keep it away from my compass. 

Acouple of good, high quality bungee cords. 

Knife, spoon, cup. 

Notebook and pen. 

Electricians tape. 

Bandaids and white waterproof medical tape. 

Soap. 

Cell phone, but they really don’t like 
salt spray. Keep it in a ziploc. 

A GO-LED tab light, great for reading 
at night, get them at Target. You pull a little 
plastic tab to turn them on and if you’ re care- 
ful you can reinsert the tab to turn them off. 
They last a looong time. 

Reading glasses. 

Benadryl, enteric baby aspirin, ibuprofin. 


Food 

Cheddar cheese. 

Whole wheat bread. 

Several one-quart foil packets of dried milk. 

Rolled oats. 

Spinach. 

Baby carrots. 

Cans of herring steaks (sort of sardines). 

Ramon noodles and two of those noo- 
dles-in-a-styrofoam-cup things. Once you’ ve 
used one, you can reuse the empty cup to 
make ramon noodles. If you have two, you 
keep the empty one nested over the unused 
one, an empty styrofoam cup doesn’t last 
long on a rowboat. 

One of those cardboard boxes contain- 
ing a plastic bag of wine with a spigot. 


UNTQUE ARAN, CELTIC, AND GUERNSEY 
SWEATERS HAND KNIT FROM NATURAL, 
UNDYED WOOD SPUN IN MAINE. 


THE YARN IN THESE SWEATERS IS SPUN AT 
BARTLETT YARDS ON A SPINNING MULE 
SYSTEM CREATED NEARLY 200 YEARS AGO. 


SINCE IT RETAINS ITS NATURAL LANOLIN, 
IT IS WATER RESISTANT. 


BEAUTIFUL, RUGGED, AND STRIKING, THESE 
SWEATERS WILL KEEP YOU WARM AT WORK 
OR PLAY. 


FOR SAMPLE PHOTOS VISIT US AT OUR WEB 
SITE OR E-MAIL FOR INFORMATION. 


www.sv-moonshadow.com 
sweaters@sv-moonshadow.com 


Larrived in Sanford on Lake Monroe, not 
liking the crowded streets or Lake Monroe. 
I drove north to Hontoon Island State Park. 
After talking to a ranger about where I could 
launch and leave my van and boat trailer, I 
drove to Holly Bluff Marina. After checking 
out the prices there, I drove to my room for the 
night, the Wal-Mart parking lot in Deland. My 
van is equipped for comfortable camping and I 
have saved a lot of money on this trip by stay- 
ing at their Super Centers while on the road. 
Since they are open 24 hours I always have 
facilities available. In the morning everything 
I need to provision is right there. 

After doing my shopping I drove the 
seven miles back to Holly Bluff and launched. 
Went the half mile by river to Hontoon Island 
SP and docked at their very nice facilities. 
The docks were free during the day while ex- 
ploring the island, but if I wanted to stay the 
night the fee was $13.50. There are some nice 
hiking trails on the island. One leads to an old 
native shell mound, one of many in Florida. 

After seeing all I wanted to on land 
I went upstream a few hundred yards and 
turned into the Hontoon Dead River. This is 
a beautiful place, made more so by the fact 
that all the big boats stay out. This makes it 
easier to take in the great scenery. I noticed 
many great places to anchor for future use. 
After about 11 miles I came to a very small, 
shallow canal that leads back to the St. Johns 
about three miles south of Blue Springs State 
Park. Right when I entered the St. Johns I 
saw big gator about 12’ long. 


Dock at Murphy Island Conservation Area. 


Lake Woodruff Wildlife Refuge. 
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A Winter in Florida 


By Bob Slimak 


Part 3 


Moving downriver, which flows north, 
being one of the few north flowing rivers 
in the US, I turned off at Blue Springs and 
beached next to other boats there. I walked 
around and found there were quite a few 
manatees there as the weather had been cool. 
It was warming up that day, however, and af- 
ter seeing that there were people swimming 
who said the water was great I went back, 
changed to my swimming suit, and grabbed 
my mask, fins, and snorkel. When I swam up 
the spring run to the spring, I came upon a 
group of divers in a class on cave diving. I 
was able to get in all the surface dives down 
to the opening I wanted while they were get- 
ting their class work in. 

Then I waiting around to see them dive 
into the spring. The opening was not very big, 
maybe 3’ at the widest place, and about 8” long 
but much narrower for most of it. There was 
bit more but a fallen tree blocked it. It sure was 
weird watching them go down and disappear. 
On woman could not do it and came back up 
quickly. The instructor came up and talked to 
her and she tried it again, but came right back 
again and stayed up. Can’t say as I blame her. 
Diving where there is no surface and air over- 
head is not my cup of tea either. 


Beached at Blue Springs State Park, 


Leaving the Blue Springs I was going 
slowly as there were many manatees around. 
About a mile downstream all of a sudden the 
boat was lifted partly out of the water and 
listed to starboard. Fortunately I was driving 
with my hand on the shift/throttle and imme- 
diately threw it out of gear, knowing it had to 
be a manatee. It apparently just had to sur- 
face right under me. I followed it for a couple 
of hundred feet but it was acting normal and 
there wasn’t any blood, much to my relief. I 
kept my hand on the throttle for a long ways 
away from the spring area. 

Continuing downriver I quickly reached 
the conclusion that the St. Johns is a fantastic 
cruising area. There were large wading birds 
everywhere and gators, too. Big gators. Boat 
traffic was a lot less than on the ICW and I 
found many totally out of the way anchorages. 
Most of the western side of the river is taken 
up by the Ocala National Forest then, south of 
Lake George, the eastern side is taken up by 
the Lake Woodriff Wildlife Refuge. There are 
small creeks going off the St. Johns into the 
refuge and the area is almost primal. Birds and 
gators everywhere and no place to go ashore to 
walk as it is a thick tangle, jungle like. 

I anchored for the night in one of these 
small creeks, or rather tied to overhanging 
branches. Four feet away the mud bank was 
well packed and looked like a well used ga- 
tor spot. As the sun set and darkness took 
over I started to hear a wild screeching. Very 
creepy. Looking around I thought, “Creature 
from the Black Lagoon.” 


Backwater living on the St. Johns. 


— | ya 


My “Creature from the Black Lagoon” anchorage. 


I awoke in the morning, nothing hav- 
ing gotten me, to see all kinds of birds having 
their breakfast. Wonderful to watch while I 
had mine. I was able to take a photo that had 
five large wading birds in one frame only 50’ 
away. There was a Limpkin, a Green Heron, 
a Great Egret, a Snowy Egret, and an Ibis. 
While I was taking the photo a flock of eight 
Wood Storks flew overhead! It turned out it 
was the Limpkins making the creepy noises 
the night before. 

As I was in no hurry to get going I made 
myself another cup of coffee while watching 
nature’s show. The Great Egret seemed to be 
confused as to species. It seemed to be inter- 
ested in the Ibis. Whenever the Ibis moved, 
so did the Egret, staying within a couple of 
feet. Eventually they all flew off and I had to 
leave also. I had to pick up my friend, Doug, 
in Palatka in a few days. 

Cruising out of the refuge area back 
into the St. Johns, I continued north to Lake 
George. Just before getting to the take I came 
upon a small sand beach and a sandy shore 
area with palm trees at the north end of Blue 
Island. Yea! A place to go ashore and stretch 
my legs a bit. Granted, I could always stop 
at one of the small towns or fish camps 
but I always preferred a more natural set- 
ting. I decided I might as well have a break 
and made coffee. After getting through the 
shoals at the south end of the lake it is 9.5 
miles to the other end. 

The lake can be tough but wasn’t to- 
day. Very calm. Since the marked channel 
is right down the middle there isn’t much 
to see as the shores are a long ways away. I 
didn’t like Lake George any better than Lake 
Monroe. To me they are both essentially big 
holes filled with water. What I mean by that 
is that they do not have a lot of bays and no 
islands that I could see. I don’t find much 
of interest in large expanses of open water 
which is why I am not a blue water cruiser. 
For me the interest is where the water meets 
the land. That is where the greatest amount 
of nature is to be seen. 

Anyway, finding the lake not to my lik- 
ing, I decided to waste gas and got across in 45 
minutes. Once across I found a whole string of 
marinas and fishing camps that seemed to be 
the extent of Georgetown’s riverfront. Past this 
the river returned to its scenic beauty. Passing 
Welaka I saw it had a city dock, but needing 
nothing I just filed that away in memory for 
future possible future use, Since it was getting 
dark I tucked myself into the northeast corner 
of Turkey Island for the night, 
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The next day I came upon the Seven 
Sisters Islands which is another beautiful 
area to anchor between the islands. Again, 
many birds and gators and large turtles, too. I 
counted 19 lined up on one log alone. It was 
here that I came across a 15’ gator that moved 
so fast off the bank into the river, kicking up 
a big wave, that I decided I had to be real- 
ly careful about staying away from them if I 
was in my 11’ canoe. Best to take the bends 
out near the middle. Fortunately, the water 
was deep enough that I could pretty much go 
right up to the banks and didn’t need to use 
the canoe to get to shore, 

Downstream there was a large horse- 
shoe bend in the river with a bascule RR 
bridge, the Buffalo Bluff Bridge. Try say- 
ing that three times in rapid succession for 
proper radio procedure when calling for it to 
open! Since both sides of the bridge had great 
cruising grounds I passed under this bridge 
five times during the next week. Good thing 
it was already open for three of them. 

Around the bend was large Murphy Is- 
land, a state conservation area with another 
great cruise in the small channel between 
the island and the eastern shore. They call 
this Murphy’s Creek and the guidebook re- 
fers to the common mouth of Murphy’s and 
Dunn’s Creek but it is really just a channel 
while Dunn’s is a real river. Many nice places 
to anchor there also. At the end of Murphy 
Island is the turnoff into Dunn’s Creek. The 
book says that it is not as shallow as formerly 
reported and that the minimum depth in the 
creek and across the bar into Crescent Lake 
is 6’. This is an understatement. I found very 
few places as shallow as 6’. In fact, this creek 
was much deeper than the St. Johns River. I 
found depths over 50”! It does go down to 6’ 
at the bar, however, but one really need not 
worry about water depth when cruising this 
10 miles. 

Side canals are something else though. 
On the way in I stopped off at the Georgia 
Boys Fish Camp and quickly put the trolling 
motor down. Drifter has a fairly large turn- 
ing circle with the outboard but with the bow 
mounted trolling motor I can turn her in her 
own length. Very handy and whole lot cheap- 
er than a bow thruster. I bought the Motor 
Guide with the wireless remote and both foot 
and hand controls. The Minn Kota’s have to 
be retrofitted at an additional $150 cost for 
remote. Using the hand control, which clips 
onto one’s belt and has a wind tip line like 
some key fobs, I found it enjoyable to cruise 
small, shallow waterways while sitting on the 


Limpkin, green heron, great egret, ibis, and rear end of snowy egret. 


roof for a better view. I sure wish someone 
would invent better storage batteries as this 
means of propulsion is sure nice. The peo- 
ple at Georgia Boy’s were very friendly and 
helpful. They even gave me a ride to the store 
and back. 

Soon it was time to get back to the St. 
Johns and up to Palatka as my friend Doug 
was supposed to be there the next day around 
noon. He’s one of the many people who hate 
cell phones so I could not call to find out 
where he was. As it turned out he didn’t show 
up until 10pm, but no problem as Palatka has 
a free city dock and now and then I do like a 
little civilization. As always, the boat draws 
people to talk to which also gets me info on 
the town. Had a nice walk, cleaned up the 
boat, emptied the garbage and filled the wa- 
ter tanks while waiting. 

After provisioning the next morning we 
took off up river south. I had found a dock 
at the Murphy Island Conservation Area with 
several mile of paths for public use so we 
stayed at the dock that night after hiking the 
island. The next day after cruising around the 
area we found ourselves back at the dock for a 
lunch stop, then on to the Seven Sisters again. 

After a few days retracing my route 
back south we got to Lake George and found 
it was very rough this time with high west 
winds. I have never been seasick, lucky me, 
but since Doug can get sick he had taken a 
Bonine earlier. Still, to make the crossing 
easier I took the back way around Drayton 
Island to the lake, then stayed near the west- 
ern shore, Even then it was a rough crossing. 
The eastern side of the lake must have been 
really bad. 

We stopped at the sand beach again 
then went back around the north end of Blue 
Island and into a creek behind a small un- 
named island. We followed this as far as we 
could go, then turned back about 200’ to a 
wider spot and anchored for the night. Woke 
up at first light with branches brushing the 
cabin side. The anchor wouldn’t hold in the 
soft muck and we had dragged that 200’ feet 
back until the boat got hung up. The fun- 
ny thing is that we somehow dragged right 
down the middle of the very narrow channel 
around a bend. I anchored where I did be- 
cause I had thought that if the anchor didn’t 
hold we would only go back about 20’ and 
end up in a patch of marsh grass. Oh well, 
the anchor had kept the boat upstream so I 
just put the trolling motor down and went 
back to deeper water before stopping again 
for breakfast. 
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Did I mention that the trolling motor, 
sitting between the hulls, doesn’t have to go 
down lower than the hulls as the outboard 
does? This means I can go in whatever will 
float the boat. I have a 16’ push pole also. 

Continuing the reversed route we got 
stopped for a break back in that same spot 
on a creek in the Lake Woodruff Wildlife 
Refuge where I had anchored before. I got 
a good laugh as Doug, after taking a look 
around, said, “Jeez, Creature from the Black 
Lagoon.” After several more days taking 


him through the areas already described, in- 
cluding the Hontoon Dead River and Blue 
Springs we went back to Holly Bluff Marina 
and pulled the boat out. We then drove back 
to Palatka where Doug picked up his car. 
Thus ended the St. Johns River exploration. 
We now headed for the Florida Panhandle 
and the Ochlockonee River. 

One more aside. While tied to shore for 
the night in the Hontoon Dead River we had a 
Limpkin stay within 20’ of us for nearly three 
hours. It would go into the water, pick up a 


snail, walk a couple of feet up the bank, eat 
the snail, drop the shell on the ground, and 
repeat this over and over. At the end of three 
hours there was quite a pile of shells. Having 
recalled the hike to the shell mound across 
the way on Hontoon Island, I started to won- 
der. The park says the shell mound is the re- 
sult of a thousand years or so of native people 
living there. Since the only shells I saw on 
the hike were snails, maybe it was a thousand 
years of Limpkins living there. There goes 
my perverse sense of humor again, sorry. 
(To Be Continued) 


Anchorage at Seven Sisters Island area. 


Great egret. 


Precision 18 


Displacement 1100lbs. 
Ballast, Lead, 350lbs. 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 
Draft, Bd. Down 4’3” 
Draft, Bd. Up 176” 
LOA 17’5” 

LWL 155” 

Beam 7’5” 


15° C.B. 
16- B.K. 
18” - 21’ - 23° 


FERNALD’S MARINE 


291 High Rd., Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


Dock area at Hontoon Island State Park. 


Gator in Murphy’s Cr 
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Sailing the A-Cats 
By Wendy Byar 


(Reprinted from Mainsheet, the newsletter 
of the Delaware River Chapter TSCA) 


On September 26 John Brady invited 
the Delaware River TSCA out sailing on the 
A-cats. The day was sunny and hot with a 
nice breeze. We assembled at deRouville’s 
Boatshop in Tom’s River, New Jersey. The 
group split into thirds with Ingrid, John 
Brady, and Bill deRouville as captains. We 
piled onto Henry’s leaky RHI to go out to the 
moored cats. Someone piped up, “Hope the 
Coast Guard doesn’t see us now,” so my son 
(an off duty Coastie) closed his eyes. 

The first group disembarked onto Witch, 
a dark purple hulled wonder built by Bill 
deRouville in 2002. Witch is a beautiful boat 
with a finished cabin and a stereo system. She 
has full-length benches in her friendly cock- 
pit. That group was off their mooring and 
sailing before the next bunch disembarked 
onto Wasp, built by Tom Beaton in 1980 and 
one of the first “new” boats since the 1920s. 

Wasp has a slightly longer rear deck 
with the tiller mounted on the deck instead of 
inside the cockpit. She is a traditionally built 
boat and, like her sisters, carries no ballast ex- 
cept for a crew of live weight. The rail meat 
all sit facing outboard with their feet hanging 
over rather than the usual hiking out position. 
This feels very civilized. Also, about half the 
crew will walk in front of the mast on a tack. 

The last batch hopped onto Torch, 
built by John Brady in 2002. We slipped 
the mooring, leaving the workboat there 
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34-lb “Seal-Bear” 
17.75’ Sea Kayak 


CALL! 


CAL-TEK KAYAKS 
P.O. Box 202 
Kingston, MA 02364 


(781) 585-5666 


for the ride home later. None of the A-cats 
have auxiliary power. Everything on these 
boats is scaled up from our usual small 
craft. The sail battens are all longer than I 
am tall. The massive centerboard and case 
splits the cockpit in two, but as soon as it is 
down the space becomes more congenial. 
The boats sail fast with the rail in the water 
and there is a heavy weather helm. I was 
just able to hold it when my turn came at 
the helm. Steering Torch was the best part 
of my summer. What a rush 600 square feet 
of sail provides. 

I had been privileged to be part of 
Torch’s crew for two races in July. Both those 
times I was responsible for one of the running 
backstays. The single 46’ wooden mast has 


TRADITIONAL 
MARINE STOVES 


CAST IRON 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
WOOD BURNING 
HEATING & COOKING 
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NAVIGATOR 


STOVES 
409 Double Hill Rd. 
East Sound, WA 98245 
(360) 376-5161 


two backstays. On a tack or jibe one backstay 
needs to be released while synchronously the 
other must be hauled in. The boom is almost 
30’ long and swings with a lot of force on 
a jibe. On our cruise we tacked each time, a 
much safer maneuver for the boats. As we 
were sailing around Tamwock came out to 
join us. She is sailed by the Ocean County 
College Sailing Club. It was fun to see four 
A-cats out sailing together. 

Thank you John Brady for the opportu- 
nity to experience these great boats and a bit 
of Bay heritage. The Workshop on the Water is 
building a new A-cat and we’ ll visit sometime 
this winter to see its progress. Silent Maid, the 
B-cat, can be seen on live webcam at http:// 
wwwphillyseaport.org/boatshop:webcam 
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By the time our elder son Josh reached 
high school we had outgrown the Snark. 
The boat’s strict 3201b (145kg) weight lim- 
it, printed on a little aluminum plate glued to 
the mast partner, forbade everyone but our 
younger son Zach to sail with me. I was the 
only one of us who felt comfortable at the 
helm so Frann and Josh couldn’t sail at all. So 
I declared the old Snark obsolete and started 
thinking about a new boat. 

I considered the affordable options for 
a production sailboat that was big enough. 
There were none. A Doughdish, the fiber- 
glass-hulled version of the Herreshoff 12/4 in 
which my grandfather had taught me to sail, 
was roomy enough for all of us to sit upright. 
Beamy but seaworthy, it was very popular on 
Buzzards Bay for the breezy waters for which 
Mr. Herreshoff designed them. The Dough- 
dish’s tidy gaff rig and abundant brightwork 
stirred deep appreciation in my sailor’s heart. 
But it was expensive, had a deep keel which 
prevented trailer launching, and needed a 
mooring. Frann and I could not have afforded 
a car that cost what a used Doughdish sold 
for. 

A Bullseye, the all-fiberglass version of 
the old 12%, would also have worked, but the 
cost was similarly high. Likewise, a Beetle 
Cat would have floated us all. But the sto- 
ried wooden boats were neither affordable 
nor very comfortable for older teens and their 
increasingly creaky parents. 

My first thought was to buy a partly- 
built boat from a fickle do-it-yourselfer. An- 
swering an ad here in MAIB, I bought the 
hull frame and plans of a Karl Stambaugh- 
designed Chesapeake crabbing skiff large 
enough for us, the “Windward 15.” I also or- 
dered from other advertisers in this august bi- 
weekly all the necessary silicon bronze fas- 
tening hardware and epoxy. Readers, these 
purveyors treated me well and the cost was 
within budget, so they share no blame for 
what followed. 

I managed to get in a hundred hours of 
stolid but acceptable craftsmanship. But as 
the calendar sheets flew off the wall and our 
two-week vacation came fast upon us, I came 
to the painful conclusion that I would not 
complete the job in the hours and days avail- 
able. I made a thorough list of all the tasks 
remaining and estimated the time required to 
be about 200 hours. I resolved to spend a few 
hours each weekend from August to June and 
sail it the following summer. 

Once summer vacation was over the 
backlog of chores was followed hard by 
a busy few weeks at work and months of 
weather inhospitable to outdoor boat build- 
ing. So the painful realization hit me that fall 
that my lack of time, pep, and sheltered space 
were not likely to produce a finished boat 
even by the following summer. If we were 
all to go sailing again before the boys went 
off to college, we would somehow have to 
get a hold of a bigger boat that was ready to 
launch. Yet lacking the means to buy one, I 
was stuck. 

“T just want to go sailing,” I said to 
Frann repeatedly. “I don’t want to scarf the 
chines.” This expression, taken from one of 
the directions on the Windward 15 plans that 
had mystified me at first, had become a code 
term between us for the carpentry of boat 
building. An end in itself to many builders, 
this was too hard and frustratingly slow for 
my limited woodworking skills. 

Late that November a tragic event 
spurred me to a new decision. Scott, a friend 
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Snark Bytes: 


The Snark’s 
Retirement 


By Rob Gogan 


Last sail in the Snark. 


and colleague of mine, was killed in a moun- 
taineering accident. Thinking hard about our 
brief tenure on these mortal shores, I realized 
how disappointed Scott would be in me if my 
life were to be similarly snuffed out before I 
did a whole lot more sailing with my extend- 
ed family. The words of one of his eulogists 
also struck a chord. She said that Scott had 
explained his need to do risky climbs in the 
context of his family life. “I like myself bet- 
ter when I climb,” he’d said. “I can be a bet- 
ter husband, a more patient father, and a more 
relaxed co-worker if I’ve gotten the need to 
climb out of my system.” 

I figured I, too, would be happier with 
my family, and my family with me, if I had 
gotten a sufficient dose of sailing. So with 
these lessons in mind, I decided to borrow the 
money from a home equity line of credit and 
buy a suitable boat. I ran this idea by Frann 
who heartily endorsed this plan. Immediately 
I went upstairs to my shelf of old MAIJBs and 
scanned the most recent ads for used boats. 

Thad noticed a pattern of sales by owner- 
builders. Many of them seemed quite knowl- 
edgeable, skilled, and passionate about boat 
building. So they used the finest materials 
and lavished attention on all details in bring- 
ing their boat plans to life. But once launching 
was over, many of them were seized by the 
desire to build a boat that was a little bigger, 
faster, or shallower in draft. The boat they had 
spent so much time and money on was no lon- 
ger the apple of their eye. These owner-build- 
ers would often put the boats up for sale at low 
prices that barely covered the cost of materials 
let alone all the hours of love and labor they’d 
lavished on their craft. So there were (and still 
are today) bargains to be had at prices a small 
fraction of the production Doughdishes and 
Beetle Cats of my dreams. 

The designer whose owner-built boats 
had most often caught my eye, within and 
beyond the pages of MAJB, was Phil Bolger. 
I was charmed and impressed by his compre- 
hensive appreciation and understanding of 
the small details of small boat sailing in all 


waters and conditions. On the internet I had 
found Chuck Merrell’s excellent Micro site, 
www.boatdesign.com/micro. The page hosts 
Bolger’s description of a fictitious Micro 
cruise called “The Lovers.” The Micro was 
small enough to trailer sail but large enough 
for some coastal cruising. 

The little cat yawl seemed to pack a lot 
of options into its 15/4’ frame. Owner-build- 
ers raved about the cabin with ample room to 
sit up, high freeboard for choppy waters, plen- 
ty of canvas enabling a respectable four-knot 
clip, a hefty though shallow keel for stability 
without deep draft, and an amazingly large 
and comfortable cockpit for its length. One 
owner claimed he could daysail six adults in 
reasonable comfort. I had also briefly spoken 
to a wealthy old salt who once owned a Mi- 
cro he had loved to sail but had sold in favor 
of a bigger blue-water cruiser. So I was sold 
on Bolger’s Micro and I started scanning the 
web and eagerly flipped straight to the clas- 
sifieds whenever MA/JB came out, hoping for 
a Micro posting. Within a scant few weeks, 
an ad for an owner-built Micro popped up. 
The boat was in a town only about 10 miles 
away. 
David Jost, the seller, had poured lots of 
time and attention into his handsome craft. 
He had documented it all meticulously, with 
a detailed account of expenses, craftsman- 
ship, solutions to problems, and, best of all, 
abundant photographs. There is still one post- 
ed here, www.mysite.verizon.net/vzeokhsb/ 
index.htm. I didn’t blink at David’s price in 
view of the well-documented money and 
hundreds of hours he’d put into her. She was 
just exactly what I wanted. So I gladly paid 
David what he asked. 

The Snark I sold to a friend whose wife 
and daughter wanted to learn to sail. I made 
her a new polytarp sail and tinkered a little 
to make the hardware more seaworthy. The 
Snark is off now at a lake in Pennsylvania, 
providing a new generation of a new family 
with a fun, safe introduction to sailing. 

Tn our family, we have a tradition of go- 
ing boating every Father’s Day. We usually 
explore a local lake or river by kayak or rent- 
ed canoe. That year we trailered the Micro 
down to Phinney’s Harbor on Buzzards Bay 
and launched for a quick sail. We could do 
several things impossible in the Snark. We 
all could sit comfortably in the cockpit with 
room to spare. When nature called, we could 
go below to use the camping toilet with per- 
fect comfort and modesty. My elder son, with 
a heavy burden of homework, was able to go 
below to work on his algebra assignment. 
Best of all, from my viewpoint, we were 
spanking along all together at once, neatly 
and safely, cutting through the Buzzards Bay 
chop that would have swamped the Snark 
with any load at all. 

Frann asked if I was happy. Then, and 
many more times since, I said, “Well, if you 
were ever wondering why I wanted a Micro, 
this is exactly what I had in mind,” making a 
sweeping gesture with my hand that took it 
all in. “Are you happy?” I asked Frann. “If 
you’re happy, I’m happy,” she said. What a 
lucky guy, I thought. 

A little of my happiness was tempered 
by the realization that it took the tragic death 
of my friend Scott to bring us to this moment. 
Scott, wherever you are, I wish you the eter- 
nal joy of climbing the rugged faces of celes- 
tial mountains. As for me, my idea of heaven 
is here on earth, sailing a Bolger Micro along 
the shores of Buzzards Bay with my family. 


“Time flies when you are enjoying your- 
self” is a cliche, yet when a real estate lady 
said to me one morning on the ferry ride to 
Portland from our home on Cliff Island, 50 
years after my first visit to Cliff, “I am going 
to show someone a house for sale on Cliff 
Island tomorrow, do you want me to show 
yours, too?” 

I replied, “Why not?” I could not be- 
lieve that I had been on Cliff that long, off 
and on, anyway. 

Martha and I had talked about this pos- 
sibility from time to time, however, without 
giving it serious consideration. Now that we 
had finally made our summer cottage into a 
cozy year-round home we were pretty well 
settled in. Sure, the hour-and-a-half ferry ride 
to Portland schlepping groceries and kero- 
sene had become a chore. I was definitely no 
longer as “rugged” as in younger days (if I 
ever had been “rugged” in the first place). 

Depending on the time of the tide, with 
the resulting pitch of the gangplank of the 
ferry, the brake mechanism which I had at- 
tached to the dolly contributed much to the 
ease of offloading but the heavy load still 
had to be carted to the house, no easy job 
for an octogenarian. The occasional need to 
go to Portland just for the purchase of only 
some little unplanned item turned into the 
loss of a whole day because of the ferry 
schedule. It usually was evening by the time 
we got home. 

Other matters, such as a change in the 
island population due to illness or death, re- 
sulting in loss of friends and neighbors, lack 
of tie-up space in Portland harbor if we used 
our own boat to commute, added to a sense 
of dissatisfaction with island life, something 
I never before felt in younger days. 

So the next day the real estate lady 
knocked on the door with a potential lady 
customer in tow. This lady was familiar with 
Cliff Island and impressed with our house, 
which was located right on the water with 
its own wharf. She decided to buy the house. 
This was in the month of October that year. 
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Farewell to Cliff Island 


Farewell to Cliff Island after 50 years 


We had no idea where to even look for anoth- 
er place to live. It was fortunate that the lady 
intended to use the house only for a summer 
home. She let us stay in the house until May 
the following year. This gave us a break but 
it was also convenient for her, we kept the 
house warm, she did not have to worry that 


Fast Martha, a Monhegan skiff, nested inside our Bolger designed 


Delaware River TSCA Messabout 


the plumbing would freeze up during the 
winter had the house been unoccupied. 

Now the search for a new location was on. 
No matter where we looked, at lots or existing 
houses, they all had features which we did not 
like or which would have required extensive 
changes to suit our tastes. So we decided to start 
from scratch and build a new house. Eventually 
we found a spot on another island, Georgetown, 
this one bridged to the mainland. Even though 
we did not really consider a bridged island a 
“real” island, we bought a five acre lot in the 
middle of the woods. No more views over the 
water all the way to Mount Washington as on 
Cliff, but we had only a short trip to Reid State 
Park on the open ocean. 

During the next months until May plans 
were underway as to how we would move 
all our “stuff’ over to the mainland. The 
simplest, but also the most expensive, way 
would have been to hire a barge and ship 
everything over in one trip. The manner in 
which we handled the whole affair was actu- 
ally more reminiscent of the Keystone Cops. 
We loaded all our belongings into big crates 
on coasters from the Casco Bay Lines, a few 
of them each day, and then shipped them to 
Portland on the ferry. From Portland the con- 
tents went, via rental truck, to a storage place 
in Woolwich. This scenario was repeated fre- 
quently. Some of our boats were hoisted onto 
the ferry. It looked as if they were flying rath- 
er than sailing. Some of the furniture suffered 
some dings. 

The day finally had arrived for the last 
shipment but also the sadness of saying 
good-bye to all the friends and neighbors. 
We definitely had mixed feelings which were 
made tolerable only by the knowledge that 
our daughter Eva-Maria still has her cottage 
on the island. 

Our friends often ask us if we miss Cliff 
Island. The answer is yes, of course, but the 
feeling of nostalgia comes most frequently 
when we visit with those of our new neigh- 
bors with property right on the water, like we 
had on Cliff. 


Our “flying catboat” Bobcat goes aboard the ferry. 


“Aahhh, I can teach you to ski,” 
said Mike. 

“Uh-huh,” I answered, as I have answered 
dozens before him. They all think that. 

The epic journey began in Canada when 
I was 15 years old. Every summer my family 
left the sultry south to cool off on the beau- 
tiful glacial Lake of the Woods in Minaki, 
Ontario. My grandfather kept an Evinrude 
Sportsman there and we spent many hours 
relaxing in the Canadian sun and filling our 
livewell with wall-eye, which we fried over a 
campfire built on the granite shores. At night 
we shared fish stories with the Owens, a fam- 
ily we knew only because their annual vaca- 
tion always coincided with ours. That sum- 
mer the Owen children had suddenly become 
adults and had pulled a Ski Nautique from 
their home in Chicago. 

“You all will have to come out with us to 
tomorrow and ski,” they offered. My broth- 
er and sister and cousins cheered. I simply 
raised my eyebrows and smiled. Everyone 
else in my family, it seemed, had skied be- 
fore. I had heard stories of my mother skiing 
the Canadian waters when she was younger 
and evidently my brother and sister had skied 
at a summer camp they had attended. My 
cousins owned their own catamaran so I was 
not surprised they had experience. 

The next day was bright and sunny and 
I had fun flying over the deep waters of the 
lake in the Owen’s big, fast boat. I had come 
with no real intention of skiing. There were 
enough people that I figured I could get lost 
in the crowd, escape unnoticed, and enjoy 
the sights and sounds and smells of the land- 
scape. But it was not to be. The Owens found 
out I had never skied and they considered it a 
gauntlet tossed before them. 

“Youll be up in no time.” 

“Really, it’s easy. The boat practically 
skis for you.” 

“Besides, the water is so cold you'll 
have to get up!” 

The four Owens, my brother, sister, two 
cousins, and our fishing guide waited patiently 
while I struggled to pull on the skis that were as 
shiny as the boat. I could not believe how hard 
it was just to hold them straight long enough 
to get my feet in or how slippery they felt. I 
wondered how in the world I was to stand up 
in shoes three sizes too big and slick as oil. My 
abs were cramping and the first star of twilight 
appeared before I finally unwrapped the rope 
from around my neck, forced the ski tips up- 
right, and gave the “thumb up.” 

The boat shot forward like a race horse 
out of the stall, my arms popped out of my 
shoulder sockets, my feet slid out of the rub- 


Mike’s 1957 
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ber shoes like greased pigs, and my face 
slapped the water so hard I was sure there 
would be blood. 

“That was great!” 

“Good job!” 

“You almost had it!” 

“You ready to try again?” 

Were they kidding? I never, ever want- 
ed to try again. But Rob Owen was cute and 
I did not want to look like a spoilsport, so 
I nodded good-naturedly and waited for the 
rope and skis to get delivered to me. I was all 
arranged by the time feeling returned to my 
cheeks and eyes. My hands trembled when I 
gave the next “thumb-up,” but to my surprise 
I actually rose out of the water a little before 
I face-planted. 

“Great!” 

“You had it!” 

“Okay, third time’s a charm!” 

The third time was the charm. It was the 
time I learned that once I got upright the rope 
loses its slack and I lurch forward and bust. 
Period. No exception. Ever. 

The next person who wanted to be my 
hero was my 18-year-old deer hunter, wide 
receiver, firefighter boyfriend. He could get 
me up. Before he let me try, however, he 
made me watch him slalom though a race 
course behind his best friend’s dad’s Phantom 
until the spray he made as he swished in and 
out of the pylons cut burns into his calves. I 
suppose he did this for my benefit, so I could 
know just what an expert I had at my service. 
Under the careful instruction and expert boat 
handling of two teenage boys I only crashed 
a few times. They were not as patient as the 
Owens and wanted to slalom some more, so I 
was let off the hook a little sooner. 

Later it was my fiance’s older brother’s 
group of buddies. One of them had borrowed 
his father’s Sunscape for the day and I re- 
member there being a raft of rafts and cool- 
ers. Like others before them, when they heard 
I had never gotten up on skis, they donned 
their red capes and blue tights and put their 
feet victoriously on the grab rails. 

“We can teach you to ski!” 

“No problem!” 

“Here, just drink a few of these first. 
You won’t feel a thing.” 

My future sister-in-law skied like Esther 
Williams in MGM’s 1953 musical, Easy to 


Love. My fiance was (to me) breathtaking- 
ly beautiful on skis, and he even drove the 
boat for his older brother and the other he- 
roes who could ski and drink beer at the same 
time. And me? I fell on my face again. And 
again. And again. I was young then. My body 
hardly noticed it had been yanked and jerk- 
ed and slammed and slapped in the hot sun. 
Now I’m 43 and have had two kids and Mike 
thinks he can teach me to ski. 

“Just bring some sandwiches and I'll 
take care of the rest.” 

I agreed, thinking my kids would relish 
the opportunity to spend a day on a boat and 
that they and my husband would ski so much 
I would never have to. Mike had other ideas. 
“Bethany Wagler learned to ski last week. 
You can do it.” 

“Uh-huh,” I said again, with no inten- 
tion whatsoever of trying. 

I was curious to see Mike’s boat. I knew 
he built boats as a hobby and that he had even 
sailed around in one he had made. He was so 
confident that we would all be able to ski be- 
hind this particular boat that I thought it must 
be a big, powerful boat indeed. Surely it must 
exceed the Ski Nautique and the Phantom 
and the Sunscape. On the agreed upon day 
we found him waiting patiently by the dock, 
his nylon boating hat barely visible above it. 

I was more than a little surprised by 
what I saw. This boat sat low on the water, 
lower even than my grandfather’s Sportsman. 
And it looked older than my grandfather’s 
boat. Maybe older than my grandfather. Mike 
was proud of his red craft and welcomed us 
aboard. “So what do you think?” he asked. 

“This is nice,” said my husband. 

“Very cute,” I said. It was cute. A little 
red boat with just enough room for the five 
of us. I had serious doubts about its ability to 
pull any but the most experienced skiers. If the 
Owen’s Ski Nautique couldn’t get me up, nor 
my boyfriend’s friend’s father’s Phantom, nor 
my husband’s brother’s buddy’s father’s Sun- 
scape, how was this little thing supposed to? 

Mike told us the boat had belonged to 
his grandfather “way back when.” His grand- 
father had sold it to his father, who had sold 
it to him. A 1957 Richline runabout, this boat 
was a long-time member of his family. When 
he told me a lot of people had learned to ski 
behind it, I believed him. I just thought they 
were probably people from ages past when 
people were smaller than we are now. Mike 
was a gracious host and a patient instructor. 
He puttered around the lake a while, look- 
ing for the perfect water for us. When he was 
finally satisfied, he turned and asked who 
wanted to go first. I looked at my kids. 

“Brock, how about you?” I offered. He 
was up in about 15 minutes. Next I volun- 
teered my husband. He had forgotten a few 
things over the years and took two attempts 
to get upright, but once he was up he looked 
like the same guy I had watched adoringly 22 
years before. When it was time for my 11- 
year-old daughter to try, my husband gave 
her some instructions. 

“Okay, Bethany. It’s just like when you 
push me off the bed with your feet. Push 
against the skis like that.” 

It was an epiphany to me. A revelation. 
How come no one ever told me I have to use 
my muscles when I ski? All those years I 
thought I was supposed to glide on top of the 
surface like a water strider. I had been trying 
to let the water and the speed and the skis do 
the work, trying to yield to them all rather 
than conquering them. 


My daughter was up after three attempts 
and she skied for about 15 minutes or so. 

“Okay!” I said as my daughter climbed 
the three-rung ladder into the boat. “Who 
wants dinner?” 

“Aren’t you going to have a turn?” 
asked Mike. 

“T’m fine, realty. Thanks.” 

“Oh, come on. I promise you can do this.” 

“Come on, Mom! You can do it!” 

I tell my kids all the time not to cave 
in to peer pressure. I hope they are stronger 
willed than I was. I sighed and pulled on the 
sopping, cold, way-too-big life jacket and 
jumped in the lake. I don’t even really like 
to swim. It’s too much work and I get a little 
chilly, both things I try to avoid as a matter 
of course. I didn’t know what made anybody 
think this was going to be any different than 
my other three dozen attempts, but the boat 
was small enough that I figured it couldn’t do 
too much damage and that with a few days 
of prescription anti-inflammatories I would 
soon recover from whatever injuries I was 
about to incur. 

My son tossed the skis into the wa- 
ter. They were as... well... charming as the 
boat. They were wooden and still had most 
of their blue paint. Someone should have 
made every person who skied on them sign 
them with permanent marker. I bet there 
were hundreds. 

Will three falls be enough attempts so 
that my kids won’t think I’m a quitter? I won- 
dered. Three would be enough to wear me out 
and earn me a good night’s sleep, anyway. I 
thought about my husband’s advice as I wait- 
ed for the rope to come round. PUSH with 
my legs. I was actually eager to try. 
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I gave Mike the thumb up and he pulled 
back on the throttle. I held on. I pulled. I 
pushed. And I was up! And on the first try! I 
skied until I was tired and let go of the rope. 
I did not have the whiplash I expected and 
my nose did not burn from being filled with 
lake water. Later I took a few ibuprofen and 
hardly noticed the lactic acid in my arms and 
legs and back and stomach. 

Mike was all smiles and genuinely hap- 
py for me. He didn’t gloat or boast that he 
knew he would be the one to get me up, just 
asked if I had fun and if I wanted to go again 
later. I attend church with Mike, that’s how 
I know him. He is always generous about 
inviting people to join him on the lake and 
many friendships within our little church 
have been deepened by our time together on 
his runabout. We’ve laughed and played and 
broken bread with all kinds of people from 
all sorts of places: Darren, whose parents are 
Chinese and who grew up in Hong Kong; UI- 
rika, who came back from Germany to vis- 
it a few weeks last summer; and, best of all, 
Mike’s pretty wife who came here from Rus- 
sia in 2005 to marry him. 

Mike sold his boat last spring because, 
he said, he was finished with it and did not 
need six boats. I was sorry to see it go. I told 
him it was the end of an era for us and I am 
thankful I got to be a part of it. I would be 
thankful whether I had ever gotten up on skis 
or not but that memory does make all the oth- 
er memories a little sweeter. And I am glad it 
was Mike and my husband and my children 
who got to be my heroes. And I’m glad, after 
the failures of all those fancy ski boats, that it 
was Mike’s 1957 Richline runabout that got 
me out of the water. 
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I’m pretty sure I saw little Tir na Nog 
the other day as I drove past the breaker’s 
yard and peeked through the slats and chain 
link fence where the nice folks from the Port 
of San Diego impound, and ultimately crush, 
boats that their armed and badged officers 
determine to be antithetical to the common- 
weal. Tir na Nog was a good little boat. I 
bought her for less than a third of the $1,500 
asking price she had borne unsuccessfully for 
a couple years. She was a “donation” boat. 
One that somebody else had given up on, 
then consigned to the local broker’s less than 
loving arms. She had sat for at least two years 
sandwiched into a slip jammed with other no 
longer loved vessels. 

I wasn’t technically in the market for a 
small cabin sailboat during those years. But 
on walks about the marina I checked on her 
from time to time. Had I been in the unlocked 
cabin? Certainly. Had I sat at the tiller and 
considered her probable behavior under dif- 
fering wind and sea conditions? You betcha. 
Did I like her? Yeah. Was she in rough condi- 
tion? Only her mother would love her. And, 
well, I did, too, I suppose. Pretty rough. 

The original equipment, burgundy vinyl 
cushions were still there. Some of the sections 
still had a little cush to them. The old mus- 
lin bottom panels were pretty far gone. But 
she had good bones. And pretty good lines. 
I particularly liked the reversed transom. My 
first cabin boat was a little Brit job by Rus- 
sell Marine, a Vivacity 20. She had that same 
reversed transom. I guess J imprinted on that 
feature early on. We males are so easily at- 
tracted to a fine transom. 

But, back to Tir na Nog. Thad picked the 
name off of a sweatshirt a friend of mine wore 
to my Navy retirement ceremony. It means 
“Forever Young,” or some other Peter Pan-ish 
kind of sentiment. Capitol Yachts made a few 
of them in the ‘60s. They were way too ex- 
pensive for 20-footers. Probably why not very 
many were built. Sure, they had berths for 
half a football team. But c’mon, 20” just isn’t 
enough long to permit enough wide to carry 
that many posteriors around with any dignity. 


Dreamline underway, spades and fins can run on rails, too. 


Two Pretty Good 
Boats 


By Dan Rogers 


Actually she could carry a few butts 
around but the cabin took up most of the 
load carrying part of the hull. And I have yet 
to meet a whole lot of people, at least those 
who come sailing with me, who actually re- 
quest that they be wedged into the “seating 
for four” dinette while we thrash around and 
heel to 30 degrees. Anyhow, she was drawn, 
based upon my own visual studies, by Gary 
Mull probably during the Santana 22/Ranger 
23, evolutionary period. Just my theory, as I 
could find very little documented info on the 
design when I went looking, back then. 

As an “as is” boat, the little Newport 20 
lacked a few essentials, like sails. And little 
boats are never donated with operational mo- 
tors. So for the first trip to a new home I sculled 
her with the rudder, across the marina basin, to 
an available side tie slip. This particular slip was 
down a long tunnel in the lee of the fishing pier/ 
seawall, and thence around a corner and over 
a sandbar, and thence down a long and narrow 
ribbon of water bounded by a long dockway on 
one side and riprap on the other. 

No, I didn’t have a motor. The wind be- 
hind the fishing pier shifted 180 about ev- 
ery 20’ and with that really short mast, sail- 
ing into this slip wasn’t real satisfying. Of 
course, getting up enough momentum to drag 
the keel over the sand bar added a bit of low 
tide amusement for the spectators walking 
and sitting on the strategically placed park 
benches. Then, after negotiating the long fi- 
nal channel, the terminal 180-and-park took a 
bit of moxie as well, mostly to avoid running 
into the pedestrian ramp. 

As soon as possible I got another slip and 
an electric trolling motor. It just, this minute, 
occurred to me that I have kept that same sail- 
boat slip for three boats, and about six or sev- 
en years now. It is one of those public ones. It 
sits at the end of a long 
fairway, and right in 
front of the bar/restau- 
rant, store, marina of- 
fice, and various walk- 
ways. I normally come 
in and do an all-stand- 
ing hockey stop under 
sail. The little N-20 
was superb for this 
sort of landing. I could 
charge down the long, 


outboard motor and BBQ intruded, fairway at 
5 knots or more, put her into a side slip at the 
last moment, and step off as she gently settled 
against the pier. You know the deal. 

The absolute worst thing that can hap- 
pen to somebody doing this maneuver is for 
some well-meaning fellow to run up and 
grab the pulpit out of fear that you are go- 
ing to crash headlong into the dock. I have 
upset many a do gooder with, “please don’t 
help... the boat knows what she’s doing... 
but thanks, though.” A handy little packet. 
But after a while I went looking for some- 
thing a bit more exotic. 

Now equipped with new sails, running 
rigging, and such I placed an ad in the local 
paper. Got my price. And I shook the guy’s 
hand. He was excited and I thought she had 
gone to a good home. I saw Tir na Nog (with 
some, more-prosaic, other name displayed on 
that perky little transom) out on the bay from 
time to time over the next year or so. Then, 
one night about six months ago, as I was 
coming into the only legal anchorage avail- 
able (you’re supposed to have a permit) for 
weeknight use, there she was. Anchored just 
out of the prescribed trapezoid, no lights, and 
apparently unoccupied. I was pretty sure she 
had been left on the doorstep. 

As I got underway at sunrise before the 
boys and girls with the badges and guns show 
up to check papers she was still swinging list- 
lessly. I felt both sad and angry. How could 
anybody do that? Even if I had a place to put 
her, the authorities hereabouts don’t actually 
want anyone to rescue a boat once she’s been 
impounded. It has to do with the Starbuck’s 
crowd’s sense of purity more than anything 
else. They use the word, “eyesore” a lot, de- 
termined mostly by the absence of commas in 
the purchase price, I’m certain. But damn it., 
she was a good little boat. No granite counter 
tops. But, a real sweet little boat. 

The more exotic replacement for Tir na 
Nog had lain just up the same dock we live 
on for a year or so. I had sailed a San Juan 
24 once, for part of a day, about 20 years be- 
fore. Of course, over that many years a boat 
tends to get smaller. You may have discov- 
ered the same phenomenon. Anyhow, Dream- 
line, pure and simple, was a thoroughbred race 
horse. The guy I bought her from had spent an 
embarrassingly large amount of cash on new 
sails. The expensive North main was finer than 
just about anything I had ever owned. There 
were a couple of mylar and tape jibs that I car- 
ried around in royal splendor, neatly folded 
and stowed, for the first year. They were just 
too good for the likes of me, I guess. Kind of 
like some people who put doilies over the slip 


Tir na Nog, four’s a crowd. 


covers over the cushions of their furniture. 
You know, to keep them nice. Anyhow, that 
boat had so many sails, I had to store some of 
them ashore to make room for people. 

As I recall, there were 20 control lines 
led back to a horse over the companionway 
hatch. Twenty! Those boats came stock with 
four halyards led internally through a complex 
mast step to a battery of turning blocks. Let 
alone, the shooter sheet led internally through 
the boom and plethora of spinnaker spaghetti. 
Winches and sheet stoppers sprouted all over 
the cabin top. Granted, the cockpit drains had 
to be plugged when underway due to an ex- 
tremely (IOR-deformed) pinked stern. And 
San Juan 24s are the absolutely, no compari- 
son, most tender boats I have ever sailed. The 
maximum waterline beam could be less than 
a cubit. The bow entry is not only hollow, its 
needlelike. Dreamline would simply fall over 
to 40-45° heel angles and then stiffen up. 

What I’m leading up to is that even with 
all the spaghetti coiled everywhere, even 
with the restricted cockpit space and tender- 
ness, even with a no longer fashionable, IOR 
tormented, hull shape, Dreamline was one 
damn fine sailboat. 


It’s funny the way some ideas won’t go 
away. I’ve been following with interest the 
one-sheet dory articles appearing in recent 
issues. Back around 1980 I, too, designed 
and built a one-sheet dory, this one to be pro- 
pelled with a double paddle while sitting on a 
pad on the bottom. It was intended mostly for 
kids and was great fun to build and use. Our 
son Sasha used to scoot around Echo Bay in 
it with great confidence and élan. I drew up 
plans and placed an ad in the late lamented 
Small Boat Journal. 

That autumn, my wife Joanie, Sasha, 
and I moved aboard our 1935 Richardson, 
Sweet Anarchy. We brought her way up a 
backwater to a marina in New Rochelle, NY, 
for the winter. It was a cold winter, we had a 
woefully inadequate stove, and we were pret- 
ty broke. It snowed a lot, too. 

On the bright side we had a great com- 
munity of liveaboards as neighbors and a 
beautiful old powerboat with lots of windows 
in a grand and sunny pilothouse. Most of our 
liveaboard friends lived in dim, dank caves in 
the bowels of their tarp covered fiberglass sail- 
boats. And best of all, from a financial stand- 
point, every couple of days would bring $10 
checks for my double paddle one-sheet dory 
plans. That little boat kept us going all winter. 

I don’t remember how many sets of 
plans I sold (it was a surprisingly large num- 
ber) but what I do remember are the some- 
times amazing letters I received from build- 
ers. Now keep in mind that “Baguette” (that 
was her name) was a tiny boat. In a millpond 
a 10-year-old leaning over the side to grab a 
frog would be unceremoniously tipped out. 

A fellow from out west somewhere want- 
ed to use the tiny dory as a drift boat for fish- 
ing. I had this mental picture of one of those 
brawling rivers in Idaho and a 200lb angler 
all outfitted for steelhead fishing. Yikes! And 
then there was the nitwit who asked about in- 
stalling an outboard. Well, plans sales finally 
petered out and I was delighted to move on to 
designing more able small craft. 

We moved Sweet Anarchy back onto 
our mooring as soon in the early spring as we 
could, rowing back and forth to shore. No, 
not in the little dory, we had a nice Whitehall. 
But we did keep “Baguette” on the cabin top 


She topped out at about 6 knots with 
plain sail. But with correct adjustments on 
the outhaul, vang, main halyard tension, 
mainsheet traveler position, batten pre-cam- 
bering, backstay tension, jib halyard tension, 
and barber haulers she could go just about 
anyplace you could point her. Did I say I was 
looking for something more exotic? 

There has never been a boat that I couldn’t 
improve. So after about a year I had every con- 
trol line rerouted or decommissioned or com- 
bined. Of course, the port-a-potty had to give 
way to a regular head with holding tank. In 
fact, at this juncture I came into possession 
of an electric toilet from a much larger boat. 
She became known as “Lectric Loo” in some 
circles. The pinup battery lights gave way to 
installed fluorescents. The rudimentary elec- 
trical and water systems morphed into some- 
thing more exotic. And so on. 

At the height of this slide toward dec- 
adence I could be out sailing on autopilot 
with all the control lines within reach from 
my normal watch station, slouching in the 
companionway. So the obvious next step 
was a seat that fit into the duck board slots, 
more like an inverted saddle, to handle the 
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for an occasional paddle. We left her there the 
next year when we shipped out on the 22-ton 
gaff tops’] ketch Fourth of July, but we took 
along the Whitehall. 

There’s an interesting end to this story. 
We kept the Richardson as a sort of summer 
cottage when we moved ashore, the little dory 
still onboard. A few years later we re-located 
to the Mystic, Connecticut, area when I went 
to work at Mystic Seaport and somehow “Ba- 
guette” came along (now a little battered and 
leaky) and ended up in my parents’ basement 
in nearby Noank. 

After a few years of it filling up with 
junk down there my pop asked what I wanted 
to do with it and I told him to just put it out 
with the trash. It disappeared and I figured 
that was that. Not so. About a week later, 
while on a walk through the village, I spotted 
it, freshly painted and full of flowers on the 
front lawn of a house. And there it remained 
for at least a decade until my friend Lynn 
bought the house and sent the rotted bits of 
plywood off to the dump. 

I poked around the other day to try to 
find a copy of the plans. No luck, but I believe 
Mystic Seaport has the plans in their collec- 
tion. They have all the designs I did when 
I was in business as Echo Bay Boats in the 
“80s and I imagine I included the one-sheet 
double-paddle dory. If not, no matter, every 
decade or so someone else comes along and 
re-invents it. 


extreme heel angles. From that seat I could 
reach the autopilot remote dodger thingie, 
the coffee cups and swing stove, VHF radio, 
stereo, GPS, and relevant electrical panels. 
I could tack and gybe without leaving my 
seat. Basically I was sailing by wire. Oth- 
er than the technical challenge, things had 
gotten pretty far beyond the normal messing 
about in boats stage. Yes, even I had to won- 
der where the sailing left off and the space 
ship took over. 

Perhaps Dreamline’s biggest drawback 
turned out to be the pinched-up cabin. Other 
people sail these boats in offshore races with 
several crew aboard. But I just kinda wanted 
a bit more space. Oh yeah, and a toilet not 
under the V-berth. So after about 3,000 nauti- 
cal miles together I sold her to a rich guy who 
was going to take her home to Puget Sound. 
In fact, she was destined to ride a mooring 
only a couple miles west of the factory of 
her birth. The last I saw Dreamline she was 
loaded on a trailer behind a new SUV with 
a waterline longer than hers and Washington 
plates. I do hope he doesn’t let her end up in 
the breaker’s yard. 

Those were two pretty good boats. 
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I consider myself a boat builder for that 
is what I love to do, even though I am now 
working on only my seventh boat. Time is 
precious and there are many other demands 
but the idea of building my own boat (canoe) 
brings close to the same joy as does using it. 
I can watch it take form and become just the 
boat I want, always with a few minor flaws, 
but it will be mine and from 10’ away it will 
still look good. I follow tradition only if it 
makes sense to me, considering modern tech- 
nology, and I try not to follow someone else’s 
plan. Just about everything I do is an experi- 
ment and it’s fun that way, usually. That atti- 
tude has worked well for me most of the time 
but when it becomes part of my passion for 
boat building the result is an occasional bad 
boat. One such experimental result was the 
Brown Canoe, the result of a failed effort to 
design and build a good looking and really 
light weight boat. 


The Fate of the Brown Canoe 

I have, or had, a not very good canoe 
that I built. We always called it the Brown 
Canoe, nothing fancy, but what else would 
you call a natural-finish walnut canoe? To 
say a boat was a lot like the Brown Canoe 
was not a compliment. It had hung for years 
out of the way overhead in the garage, kept 
around for nostalgia I guess. It was intended 
to be a super lightweight canoe with ash ribs 
and a thin, strong covering of walnut veneer 
and fiberglass. It was meant to be based on 
the Rushton Wee Lassie design. The idea was 
to make a “traditional” rib pattern with nar- 
rower and thinner ribs more widely spaced, 
replacing planking with veneer and canvas 
with fiberglass and resin. This should result 
in a lot less mass and, of course, the Wee 
Lassie shape would make a beautiful boat. 

Because the Wee Lassie plan at 10/4’ 
was too small, I tried to enlarge the plan. The 
resulting shape was not what I had hoped for, 
especially since the inadequately steamed ribs 
“unwound” a bit when I took it off the form. 
The center section was too elongated and the 
whole thing was more like half a barrel with 
pointy ends than a canoe. The polyester resin, 
which is what was available at that time, did 
not bond well to the covering materials. The 
veneer was poor quality, pretty grain but it 
tended to split and was not at all flat. I found 
I could not make the fiberglass adhere to the 
low spots well, resulting in lumps and voids 
under the fiberglass. So what was actually my 
second boat began its life as a rather unat- 
tractive canoe. Once the resin began to crack 
Thad a leaky boat as well. 

The result was not all bad. It was ex- 
tremely fast, tracked like an arrow, and really 
was lightweight. I had gained some valuable 
boat building experience and my son really 
liked that canoe. He is now an adult and mar- 
ried, so a few years ago I thought it would be 
nice if he had it for his own. However, the old 
brown thing was too unstable and dumped he 
and his wife into the ocean. That was the end 
of it for my daughter-in-law so I got it back. 
It had not been used since and was clearly 
not going to be used. The time had come to 
do something with it but what do you do with 
a canoe that you cannot bear to throw away, 
no one will take as a gift, and you are never 
going to use again yourself? 

For me, the answer was to dis-assemble 
it and re-use the parts to make a new canoe. 
It would still have the same ash ribs (maybe 
I could re-bend them) and the keelson and 
gunwales. The shape would have to change 
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quite a bit but I could keep the 14’ length. 
Maybe I could keep the stems and even the 
registration numbers could be the same for it 
would be a remodeled canoe, not a new one. 

Now after these many years I have found 
acanoe that I really like. It is a functional and 
beautiful shape, but it is 18’ long and with 
that length goes not only function but weight. 
Much as I like it for longer trips and canoe 
camping, it is a bit unwieldy and heavy for 
everyday use on local lakes. So I took offsets 
from that canoe, shortened up the station dis- 
tance, and now had what I thought might be a 
good shape and length for the revised model. 

Things were going well. I made up a 
spreadsheet of stations and positions, then 
drew each one by computer and faired the 
curves. I entered them in a 3D plot, connect- 
ed the points, and faired again. On a small 
computer screen the thing looked good. Time 
to get started on the remodeling job. 

I tore off all the polyester and veneer, 
then removed and saved the ribs, keelson, 
stems, and gunwales from the old brown ca- 
noe. Then I decided I needed new stems of 
a different shape, matching the slightly re- 
curved stem shape of the larger canoe. These 
I plotted and cut from 4mm okoume plywood 
and mounted them on a strongback. I plot- 
ted the stations on paper, traced them onto 
three-ply heavy corrugated board, and cut 
them with a bandsaw. I had to lengthen the 
keelson to suit the new stems and still keep 
the boat the same length overall. This piece 
had to stay for it would provide stiffness to 
an otherwise rather wimbly (technical term) 
canoe. Then I fastened the stations between 
the keelson and the strongback. Everything 
was ready for the stringers to which I would 
form the re-bent ribs. 

All along I had worried about using the 
same technique as I had used years ago to 
make the previous lumpy, ugly canoe. Once 
again I was planning to use resin, epoxy this 
time, to fasten veneer to the bent ribs. I fig- 
ured that if I used better quality veneer, maybe 
a tad thicker and a lot more uniform, I would 
have better success, applying two layers at 
right angles to each other and more careful- 
ly. I have seen this done on larger boats and 
my trial samples using poplar veneer seemed 
to work well. I planned to lay a “ply” from 
gunwale to gunwale, then another from end 
to end. In order to try it out I added a few trial 
stringers to the forms and took another piece 
of the veneer and laid it over them, without 
gluing, so I could get a feel for the possibili- 
ties of this idea. 

At this point I realized once again that no 
amount of will power or desire was going to 
make a flat, rigid sheet of thin wood stretch 
over a compound curve any more than it had 
before. I could probably use planks of veneer, 
maybe about 3” wide, twist and wrap them 
over the ribs in such a way that they would not 
have to bend two directions at once, but I want- 
ed to finish the canoe bright and a hodgepodge 
of planking directions would not do. Maybe 
if I cut the veneer into fairly narrow strips it 
would go better. After all, that is the way the 
strip builders do it. But how narrow? No mat- 


ter how narrow I would go, there would still be 
finite angles between each strip as I go around 
the curve and I would have no margin of wood 
thickness to fair the hull with afterward. 

It was time to think again. If I would cut 
the veneer into strips anyway and then glue 
it to closely spaced ribs, why not eliminate 
the ribs and make the strips a bit thicker? It 
probably would come out close to the same 
weight if I paid attention to the type of wood. 
Of course, now I would have a “traditional” 
wood strip canoe. I apparently came around 
to the concept the hard way but it sure made 
a lot of sense. This is a known technique and 
I would have some assurance of a strong and 
beautiful boat as well as one that was reason- 
ably lightweight. Clearly I was about to start 
over but I rather enjoy the planning stage and 
I could probably still save a little of the old 
brown canoe. 

And then I thought, do I really want 
to make a short, fat canoe again or might 
it make more sense to lengthen the plan to 
16’? I would have to stretch the keelson once 
again and the gunwales would no longer be 
usable this time. A stretched keelson is just 
not enough of the old boat to call it a remod- 
eled canoe so the old brown canoe is now 
gone, never to return. 

I finished the new plan, faired on the 
computer as before. I kept the stems and the 
keelson, lengthened again. None of the refer- 
ence books on strip building show these parts 
but this is only one of several areas in which 
I chose to differ with them. What follows is 
a description, not of the building process so 
much as my discoveries along the way. 


The New Prettier Boat 

Thad a vision in my head of what my ca- 
noe would be like but I need to say a word 
about the plan. Almost never do I paddle alone, 
rather my wife and I are partners. Although I 
am not overweight, she is considerably lighter 
than I am and she is the bow paddler. I like the 
handling of our larger canoe, and it is asym- 
metrical and beamy which makes it very sta- 
ble and adequately trim with our mismatched 
weights. Therefore, the new plan used offsets 
from that canoe set slightly closer together and 
faired. I did not position the stations uniform- 
ly, however, so that I could increase the asym- 
metry a bit. I already had the stations from the 
earlier plan and it did not take much to revise 
them to the new shape. 

This is where I began to discover that 
it is best not to try to follow someone else’s 
recipe for strip building. I consulted five dif- 
ferent sources on the subject (see listing at 
end of article). Of course, they differ greatly 
in their technical approach and clarity. I used 
them all for ideas but I found that what was 
written apparently worked well for the people 
who wrote them, not always for me. Maybe 
the most help came from the two phone calls 
to Gougeon Brothers. 

Station Forms: I mentioned earlier that 
my station forms were cut from heavy three- 
ply cardboard (free). Before final trimming I 
glued scrap wood strips to the edge to obtain 
about a %” inch square reinforcement. This 
stiffens the cardboard a little, but it also pro- 
vides a ledge to clamp to for each strip. The 
conventional method is to use plywood and 
cut holes around the edge for clamping. Ply- 
wood with holes costs a lot and allows clamp- 
ing only occasionally. Finally, I trimmed the 
forms with the clamping strips in place using 
the band saw set at an angle to approximately 
match the longitudinal slope of the canoe. 


Cutting the Strips: I bought a DeWalt 
7/’, 36-tooth construction finishing blade 
(#DW3176) and mounted it on my home- 
owner type Sears 10” table saw. It is a very 
thin kerf blade and the small size reduces the 
torque requirement of the saw. The small blade 
cuts cleanly and quickly but it helps to build 
an extension for the saw table, both sides, to 
support the wood as it moves through. 

Wood Strips: It is not necessary to use 
cedar, but either that or redwood makes the 
lightest boat. Both are easy to work but I 
think redwood, if it can be found, is prettier. 
Fortunately I was given a pile of clear red- 
wood by a carpenter friend, salvaged from 
one of his remodeling jobs. I used some pine 
for feature strips. It is not much heavier and 
almost as easy to work as cedar. And full- 
length pieces are not needed. In fact, they 
are hard to use and store and they break eas- 
ily. A scarf joint, done on the building form 
during assembly, works well if care is taken 
and the glue joint will be stronger than the 
wood. It does not matter where the joints 
are placed, but for better appearance they 
should be offset. The scarf joint should be 
long (read reference books). 

Strip Edges: The bead and cove edge 
joint that is reported to be so much easi- 
er is not needed. It seems to me that if any 
amount of sanding is done a bead and cove 
joint could come out wavy and production of 
the edges is expensive and wasteful of ma- 
terial. However, I did plane the strip edges 
on an angle where necessary to try to prevent 
gaps. I grooved a 2”x4” along one edge to 
hold the strip with about a third of the strip 
exposed above the groove. If a block plane is 
then used with its heel resting on the far side 
of the 2”x4” a uniform angle can be cut, lift- 
ing the heel of the plane when coming to the 
end of the strip. It will be a reasonably tight 
joint, and it will be straight. 


Strip edging method. 


Clamping: The reference books recom- 
mend clamping the strips, if possible, at each 
station and stapling the strips together else- 
where. The stapling is meant to keep the strip 
edges flush and together. It did not work for 
me. Instead, I obtained a bag of postal rubber 
bands and used them with small wood blocks 
cut from strip scrap to do the same job. The 
bands acquire enough residual stretch us- 
ing them to accommodate clamping the next 
strip, but at some point the ends of two or 
even three bands will have to be to inter- 
locked to keep going. Also, lots of C-clamps 
or spring clamps of any sort will help. 

Once all the clamps and bands are in 
place, walking along the canoe side aligning 
the strips with fingers can be done. Because 
they are clamped tightly they tend to stay in 
place. I also used scrap wood strips forced 
between the keelson and the strips, kind of 


Rubber band clamps. 


Station forms and wood spring clamps. 


like a leaf spring, where it could be done. 
Any clamping method that works should be 
used. I used carpenters wood glue, agreeing 
with the books on this one for it dries fast- 
er and is easier to clean up and the epoxy 
sheathing will close it off from the elements. 
It is a good idea to use waxed paper to shield 
both the station forms and the rubber band or 
clamps from glue and epoxy. 

Keelson: The reference books recom- 
mend several coats of glass cloth on the bot- 
tom to prevent flexing. I had this oak keelson 
and it seemed to me that it would do a better 
job for wood is stiffer than plastic for equiva- 
lent weight. My piece was %’+ thick and 1/4” 
wide. I placed it flush with the outside of the 
boat and beveled the inside corners so there 
was no severe step in that area. The keelson 
also helped to align the planking strips along 
the bottom. 

Strip Placing Technique: The straight 
center along the keelson can be used to 
make that part of the assembly fairly easy. 
As the assembly of wood strips reaches the 
flat area of the bottom straight strips can be 
laid along the keelson, tapering the ends to 
fit the existing oval opening. This means no 
having to edge bend the strips and it makes 
a nice looking floor. 


Floor pattern. 


Stems: I also installed internal stems of 
4mm okoume plywood, both ends, also not 
necessarily recommended. They help with 
strength, in my opinion, and initially support 
the keelson above the framework of forms. 
They do get in the way of applying the glass 
cloth inside the ends but in a way they take 
the place of it there. 

Sheathing: I used 40z glass cloth 72” 
wide, which was much wider than I need- 
ed, so I placed it on the canoe slightly on the 
bias. This allowed the cloth to conform better 
to the compound curves it is wet out with ep- 
oxy. It also requires fewer yards of cloth be- 
cause reinforcing pieces can be nested within 
the triangular scrap. For me it cost the same 
per yard as 60” cloth. 


Details of the New Canoe 

Overall dimensions are 15’8” (so that I 
can store it in my smallish barn/boatshed with 
the door closed) by 33/2” wide and it weighs 
46lbs. The maximum gunwale width, outside, 
is 32”. If I subtract about 1/2” combined for 
the gunwales I have a little under 1/4” of tum- 
blehome per side in the spot where I stroke 
the paddle. This allows the rear seat to be as 
far forward as possible, for better trim, and 
besides it looks good. The waterline length is 
only 2” less than the overall and it has rocker 
only in the last 3’ of each end so it tracks well 
and is relatively fast enough for me. 

I used reclaimed redwood boards that 
started at %4” thick by approximately 8’ long 
and cut them into strips ”2” thick. They could 
be a little thicker if aggressive sanding is en- 
visioned. The wood works easily. I scarfed 
them together on the forms as I built at about 
a 7° scarf angle (long joint). Clear pine makes 
nice feature strips along the side and it really 
perks up the sunburst pattern decks. The gun- 
wales are white oak outside, ash inside with 
scuppers full length. 

I know, a wood canoe will float even full 
of water, but I installed sealed chambers in 
the ends anyway. This way it might help float 
us as well in a (perish the thought) dunking 
and it hides the bad glass job in the ends. The 
decks are finished off with good, substantial 
oak handles built in. I cut the outline of loons 
in birdseye maple veneer and appliquéd them 
in place front and back prior to glassing. Edg- 
es were feathered to eliminate voids. 

The canoe is sheathed inside and out with 
4oz glass cloth with second layers in a foot- 
ball shape over the flat section of the bottom 
and slightly into the curve of the side. One 
coat of epoxy sealed the wood, each layer of 
cloth was wet out, and two additional coats 
of epoxy finished the job. I used West Sys- 
tem® with the newer 207 hardener for clarity 
and longer working time. It was August, af- 
ter all. It’s a bit pricey but worth it. Two or 
three coats of gloss varnish will help protect 
it from UV rays. The curved caned seats and 
carrying yoke single thwart, all of ash, were 
purchased, cut to length, and installed. These 
seats are wonderfully comfortable. 

I was given half round stem bands of cop- 
per/brass that had come from an antique canoe. 
They were beat up and heavy and I might not 
need them for the way we will use this boat, but 
they will protect the epoxy and they are so cool. 
Polished up they don’t look bad. 

I found that building a strip canoe was 
continually challenging, especially design- 
ing it myself. Working around other proj- 
ects it took me about five months after I had 
the plan. (See “When Should You Build a 
Boat?”, MAIB, September 15, 2007). There 
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may be some compromises along the way but all, the new canoe tracks well, is responsive, it, and because it is light I don’t expect our 
I found the building to be fun and rewarding and floats well trimmed with both of us in it. canoeing to end even when we are old. 
and the result is what I had hoped for. Best of We look forward to many happy hours using 


Finished canoe. 
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Noisy Advocacy Dept 
“Resistance is Futile” 

In this issue, we will feature without 
further commentary three dense pieces of 
one-page handouts/petitions which we wrote 
to reflect our concerns. They are circulating 
locally: 

1. A request for a Public Statement by 
Environmental Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations on our project. If you read Chapter 7 
you will be fully in the loop on this. 

2. A statement expressing the local fish- 
ermen’s perspective on certain realities they 
are coping with. 

3. A local political appeal to protect the 
viability of the port from the pressure to re- 
zone over 70% of it. 

We will report on respective responses 
shortly. Some long-expected developments 
have occurred... 

Request for a Public Statement 
on this Sustainable/Green Commercial 
Fisheries Project 

We ask for your organization’s public 
political/philosophical perspective on this 
matter. Since 1952 we have drawn over 670 
designs for power and sail boats and vessels 
for pleasure, residential, commercial, and 
governmental agency uses. We wrote five 
books (McGraw-Hill) on the subject. Over 
55 years we sought only a modest amount of 
work in the fishing industry, including wood- 
en lobster boats, gill netters, and a dragger. 
along with a few aluminum types, but with 
next to none in recent decades we were al- 
ready well booked. Alerted in 2002 by the 
growing crisis arising out of the combina- 
tion of resource decline and tightening fisher- 
ies regulation coinciding with increasing first 
operating cost and cost of living we’ve ex- 
amined across now 800+ pro bono hours this 
reality and its opportunities. 


Findings 

1. We observed how past under-effec- 
tive controls by regulators prompted eco- 
logical watchdog groups to legally challenge 
declines in the resource, resulting in the im- 
position on the fleet of resource rebuilding 
plans via strict catch limits. 

2. We observed how past fishing practices 
had also favored a high-carbon footprint fleet 
structure but which is now progressively im- 
plausible to support the fishing industry under 
strict regulations of resource sustainability. 

3. And we also observed, and came to 
publicly testify, on how a number of deep- 
ly-entrenched regulatory concepts do actually 
prevent the fleet from evolving towards vessel 
economical attributes in keeping with sustain- 
ability of the resource. This inconsistency is a 
serious obstacle against any plausible defini- 
tion of ecology-based fisheries management. 

4. Since 2004 we have alerted regional 
representatives of Conservation Law Founda- 
tion, Oceana, and Ocean Conservancy to the 
significance of vessel economics and coun- 
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ter-ecological regulation in current resource 
management, but found no resonance. 

5. None of these most engaged environ- 
mental interests have taken on, for instance, 
these counter-ecological regulations: 

a.) Defining a vessel’s fishing capability 
by its length (rather than its weight) has result- 
ed in progressively inefficient hull geometries 
of short, wide. heavy proportions that dictate 
unprecedented energy burn per mile traveled. 

b.) Certain regulations force fuel burn 
multiplication by imposing time sensitive 
dictates that reward high carbon use high 
speed craft. 

6. And none of these groups have in- 
sisted on explicit provisions in recent, cur- 
rent and pending regulation that would allow, 
encourage, and reward any reorientation to- 
wards carbon footprint sensitive vessel con- 
cepts that are imperative for any ecologically 
inherent concept of sustainable taking of the 
resource as a reliable supply of natural, pure 
and unadulterated animal protein. 


The Project 

Documented by Mission Statements to- 
wards green fisheries and articles since 2004, 
we have initiated here in Gloucester this pri- 
vate/public cooperative effort to develop 
greenest fishing vessel prototypes as an ex- 
pression of civic and corporate responsibility, 
extensive design experience in diverse vessel 
geometries and economics, guided by princi- 
ples of the conservation economy. It favors the 
preponderance of a myriad of small business 
type family fishing enterprises (coastal com- 
munity stakeholders) as a structural model 
for this idiosyncratic industry to assure nim- 
ble daily responses based on agile perception 
of opportunities across the broad spectrum of 
commercial species under unpredictable con- 
ditions of weather, catering to market demands 
within parameters of sustainability. 

As of early September 2007 we have 
collected the support of a sizable segment of 
the local fleet, a range of harbor front business 
owners, local, state, and federal political 
leaders, and are in the process of securing lo- 
cal, state, and federal funding to incubate this 
R&D effort. We will report on experimenta- 
tion and will offer successful vessel designs 
to the fleet to advance its evolution towards 
sustainability. This is an urgent local inde- 
pendent effort with broad relevance for the 
fishing fleet, its regulation and sustainability 
of the resource. 


Request 

We ask for an unambiguous public 
statement of philosophical support (or rejec- 
tion) by your organization on this effort to 
develop low carbon footprint prototypes us- 
ing sustainable operational practices towards 
the greenest commercial fishing fleet. 

We will publicly report your statement. 

We think it plausible and appropriate 
to expect your response within four weeks 
as your policy is assumed to be already 
clearly defined. 

We will report a non-response as a hos- 
tile public rejection of this initiative. 

We are delivering this request and attached 
documents either by hand delivery or certified/ 
registered mail to assure certain arrival. 

Yours sincerely, Phil Bolger and Su- 
sanne Altenburger 


Some Fishermen’s Perspective 
On the Future Fleet 
This is a self-help effort from and for 
Gloucester’s fleet and harbor and may help 
fishermen and fleets elsewhere as well. 


Serious Challenges 

1. The industry is attempting to survive 
the most severe catch regulation to support 
the rebuilding of the resource. 

2. This significant loss of income comes 
at a time when fuel costs, boat building costs, 
not to mention general costs of living, are go- 
ing up dramatically. In recent memory fuel 
cost has tripled, steel cost doubled, aluminum 
cost multiplied along with fiberglass and res- 
in, with cost of living increases pushing up 
man hours billing per job as well. 

Left alone without technical support, no 
research into vessel economics in the context 
of resource management: 

Fishermen and their fleet appear to be 
largely left alone to cope with this mismatch 
of limited resource availability and accelerat- 
ing cost of vessel ownership, operation, and 
cost of living. Apart from limited short term 
episodes of cooperative research on gear 
and resource assessment available to a few 
in the fleet. there appears to be little substan- 
tive technical help forthcoming from the well 
funded and staffed institutions of research 
and analysis in the Northeast, or on national 
level for that matter. 

After multiple attempts across sever- 
al years to establish cooperation it is unam- 
biguously clear (see exceptions below) that 
neither individual academic institutions nor 
regional bodies of research and industry, 
governance nor most of the green watch- 
dog groups (Oceana, Ocean Conservancy, 
Conservation Law Foundation) are ready to 
pursue research and development in support 
of the obvious technical challenge of match- 
ing vessel economics with the economics of 
resource availability! Whether this may be 
rooted in a lack of comprehension of the sig- 
nificance of this issue or reflects absence of 
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imagination of viable technical perspectives, 
whatever the reasons this vital issue contin- 
ues year after year to go unaddressed. 

There is no well-established in-depth 
discussion on how inherently indispensable 
vessel economics and safety actually are to 
any claims of a coherent agenda of fisheries 
research and management. And the neglect of 
this subject has fostered the hard fleet struc- 
tural mismatch between economic and eco- 
logical demands that now imperils the fleet. 
In fact, this widespread indifference has re- 
sulted in widespread assumptions and thus 
regulations that have well proven to work 
against the health of the resource and thus the 
sustainability of the fleet. 


Notable Exceptions 

New England NMFS under Patricia 
Kurkul who offered an R&D permit for this 
project in early December 2004, and Ecotrust 
of Canada (Vancouver, BC) that financed a 
research trip for boat designers Phil Bolger 
& Friends to BC to connect with local fish- 
ermen in their communities and their vessel 
economic needs: ecotrustcan.org’s focus is 
on the conservation economy; i.e., running a 
profitable business sustainably by using the 
resource sustainably. 

It is urgently necessary to examine all 
technical opportunities to upgrade vessel 
economics and technology to match the re- 
source sustainability and thus the sustainabil- 
ity of the fleet and port. 

Therefore, we will focus on a disciplined 
pursuit of green approaches to develop the 
most sustainable fishing fleet and fishing tech- 
niques. Using smarter concepts based on an 
emphasis of renewable materials we will at- 
tempt to dramatically reduce vessel cost fuel 
consumption, enhance ergonomics aboard, 
and push hard to increase vessel safety by pur- 
suing unsinkability” and higher levels of sta- 
bility to seriously inprove crew survivability 
during four season fishing for a living. 

Here is a preliminary list of projects to 
start building a stout knowledge base that can 
be shared by all in the fleets: 

Project #1: Construction of a plywood/ 
foam/fiberglass/epoxy light trailerable in- 
shore 30’x7’8”x 90hp (outboard) 20kts fish- 
ing craft along with thorough four-season 
testing to examine its utility as an entry-level 
economic unsinkable” business foundation 
for lobstering, long lining, gill netting, jig- 
ging, tuna and swordfishing, etc. 

Project #2: Using any available and run- 
ning 35’-40” production inshore inboard fiber- 
glass fishing boat hull to investigate whether 
it is possible and what it takes to make a very 
common hull type unsinkable*. 

Project #3: Construction of a type of wide 
appeal that matches the current days-at-sea 
regime in the form of an unsinkable* 35-40’ 
inboard inshore/offshore 20kts planing craft 
with superior stability characteristics to roam 
far offshore and across the seasons. 

Project #4: Construction of a first all-out 
fuel miser including the use of sail assist to 
explore the mix of necessary attributes for a 
post DAS regulatory system where least car- 
bon footprint combined with premium catch 
quality is vital to a thriving business. 

This list is just a preliminary one and 
only touches on a few initial projects. Green- 
er stern trawling must also be investigated 
for resources not catchable by any other mea- 
sures along with progressively wilder hull 
geometries to explore the extremes of effi- 
ciency and common sense. 
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Underlying all this work is the impera- 
tive to become as green as possible by de- 
sign, construction, and operation in order 
to re-assert a strong positive public image 
backed by hard evidence and reliable track 
record of intentions and actual daily deeds 
to be “Stewards of the Resource.” Only the 
most convincing show of willingness, capa- 
bility, and then business success will produce 
public sympathy and support for the fleets. 

We invite our green friends to emphati- 
cally support our effort, philosophically in 
public and politically before the Council, re- 
gional legislators, and Congress, particularly 
in the targeting of regulations that actually 
stand in the way of this urgent evolution to- 
wards shared sustainability of resource, the 
fleet, and its communities. We present an 
unprecedented opportunity for them to very 
publicly and vigorously state their whole- 
hearted support of the conservation economy 
at the heart of their philosophical concerns 
where businesses and communities thrive by 
sustainably managing and nurturing the re- 
source in all its diversity. 

This proposal by Philip C. Bolger 
and Friends Inc. emerged in the fall of 
2002 as a pro bono expression of civic 
and corporate responsibility. 

“Up to prescribed maximum heavier 
than water gear or payload per given hull. 
Overloaded, even these types of hulls can be 
made to sink. 

A Petition in Support of Gloucester’s 
Working Inner Harbor 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, is “Ameri- 
ca’s Oldest Seaport,” founded in 1623 by fish- 
ermen to be close to particularly fertile fish- 
ing grounds. Since then most of the shoreline 
around the Inner Harbor has matured into 
Gloucester’s oldest and largest fully zoned 
and permitted industrial park based primar- 
ily on commercial fishing and its associated 
industries. As a profitably located high value 
economic asset it is one of only four commer- 
cial ports so designated and protected by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In recent years Gloucester’s Inner Har- 
bor has had to absorb painful reduction of in- 
come and thus jobs and tax base due to pri- 
or fisheries practices and resulting draconian 
regulations in support of resource rebuilding. 
We are now at the depth of these harsh limits 
on this fleet. It is time to examine all techni- 
cal opportunities to upgrade vessel and fish- 
ing technology to match resource sustainabil- 
ity in an age of steadily increasing fuel cost, 
boat building cost, fishing gear cost, and cost 
of living in and around this port. 

It is time to prepare the port’s infrastruc- 
ture to profitably support the scientifically 
projected multiplication of fishing potential. 
Only advanced approaches to sustainable 
fishing and this harbor’s infrastructure will 
support the re-emergence of the fleet and thus 
re-establishment of the solid commercial vi- 
ability of this port to steadily grow its jobs 
and tax base for the city! 

We therefore support here and now (sum- 
mer 2007) the federal and state funding of a 
series of experimental fishing craft in Glouces- 
ter under the guidance of Gloucester’s own se- 
nior boat designer, Philip C. Bolger (in busi- 
ness since 1952, six books) in order to present 
to fishermen and incubate in the Inner Harbor 
greener and thus more sustainable business 
opportunities. Phil Bolger proposes: 

1. To use advanced principles of green 


design, construction, and operation to test 
and demonstrate a broad variety of suitable 
vessel configurations including the investiga- 
tion of sail power in a hybrid propulsion con- 
text that feature significantly enhanced fuel 
economy, advanced applications of renew- 
able resources, and which support sustain- 
able and profitable fishing methods. 

2. To advance vessel safety by develop- 
ing hard unsinkability, enhancing stability, 
and refining appropriate ergonomics. 

3. That only the disciplined pursuit of 
greenest approaches to fishing will help re- 
solve destructive policy conflicts between 
the fleet, its regulators, and the environmen- 
tal watchdog groups monitoring both, favor- 
ing instead more productive cooperation. 

4. To thus incubate the revival of com- 
mercial boat building that will contribute sub- 
stantial value adding marine industrial use to 
Gloucester’s Inner Harbor. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of the current fleet of fishing boats was not 
built on Cape Ann, a serious loss of business! 

5. To foster steady and thus profitable 
supply of year-round and seasonal species 
landings at the piers of a broad variety of lo- 
cal processors who value add to this catch un- 
der a well-promoted Gloucester-based name 
brand as a symbol of highly evolved fishing 
stewardship offering sustainable quality to 
the local, regional, and national consumer. 

6. To upgrade the Inner Harbor’s value 
adding potential by supporting multiple fish 
processing facilities through: 

a) astationary or mobile pre-treatment plant 
or a self-propelled fish processing waste water 
collection barge that disposes offshore; and 

b) a railway siding off the MBTA tracks 
alongside Route 127 to Rockport as the green- 
est fast shipment of fish product containers. 

All this is predicted to significantly en- 
hance the Inner Harbor’s marine industrial 
commerce base to assure sustainability of 
the resource, the fleet, and this port based on 
broad local ownership of diverse businesses, 
properties. entrepreneurial skills, and drive. 

Please share your support for this initia- 
tive with your friends and ask them to sup- 
port this opportunity to strengthen our port. 

(The undersigned publicly support this 
proposal as timely and essential for the future 
of this port, vital for the sustainability of the 
fleet, and understand that this comprehensive 
perspective goes unaddressed by other orga- 
nizations of research and analysis.) 

This proposal by Philip C. Bolger and 
Friends, Inc. emerged in the fall of 2002 as a 
pro bono expression of civic and corporate 
responsibility. A first version was present- 
ed November 3, 2002, to Dale Brown, then 
Community Development Director for the 
City of Gloucester and personal assistant to 
Mayor John Bell; he offered 20 minutes of 
his attention on January 23, 2003. We testified 
in person and in writing during Amendment 
13 hearings. National Fisherman magazine 
spent 10 hours interviewing time and 2,000+ 
words for the September 2004 edition (page 
42), later calling it one of “2004’s Best Ideas” 
(January 2005). As of December 2004, Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service has offered a 
dedicated Research & Development fishing 
permit for this project. All local and many re- 
gional fisheries chiefs have been approached. 
On November 26, 2005, the Gloucester Dai- 
ly Times featured a 2,000+ word article on 
page A11. It’s been an 800-hour effort so far. 
Write/FAX us at P.O. Box 1209, Gloucester, 
MA 01930, FAX (978) 282-1349. 


Pert Lowell, Co., Ine 
> le »< 


Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 


1934. 
Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Building 
Small Boats 
by Greg Rossell 


BUILDING 
SMALL Boats 


Traditional lapstrake 
and plank-on-frame 
construction methods 
are featured in this 
thorough yet reader- 
friendly book. 


278 pgs., hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 postage 

The WoodenBoat Store 

P.O. Box 78 

Brooklin, ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


Builders & Restorers 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 
Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 
wae 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 


HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats@msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


Burt’s Canoes 


Traditional Wood/Canvas Canoes 


BURT LIBBY 2103 Hallowell Rd. 
(207) 268-4802 Litchfield, ME 04350 


(607) 547-2658 


Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 
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Plans For Heirloom 
Cradle Boats 
And Watercraft 


P.O. Box 194 * South Beach, OR 97366 * 541-867-3141 
www.jordanwoodboats.com 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


34’ W. Atkin tunnel stern 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 
Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


14’ Cat — 16° Lynx Cabin 
16’ Lynx Open — 16‘ Launch 
18’ Daysailer 
20‘ Cruising Cat 
21’ Launch 
Traditional Elegance 
All boats built to the highest standards. 
Hulls are wood or fiberglass with 
teak or mahogany trim. 
Solid bronze hardware, 
Sitka spruce spars. 


Brokerage Boat Sales 
APBY Sailing School 
Mooring Rentals and Storage 


Box 222, S. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 
www.areyspondboatyard 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 


Boats 
Gloucester Gull Dories & Other Small Boats 
www.hansenandcompany.blogspot.com 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen @ verizon.net 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


SOLID 
COMFORT 
BOATS 


Sailing Cruising Canoes a 
Sea Touring Kayaks 
Anglers Sampans 


HUGH HORTON SMALL BOATS 
29474 Old North River Rd. 
Mt. Clemens, MI 48045 
(586) 468-6456 
<hortonsailcanoe @ wowway.com> 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 


Sea Bright Skiff Marblehead, MA 01945 
thaddanielson @comcast.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs 


Traditional Construction and Materials 


11 Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, ME 04548 (207) 371-2662 


SWIFTY 12 


A light- 
weight, 
sturdy 
wooden 
beauty 
anyone can 
build from 
our pre- 
assembled 
kit. Price, 
including sail, $1175. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $23, VHS or DVD. 


Plans & Kits 


NEWLY EXPANDED Atkin illustrated 
catalog. Containing more than 300 Atkin 
designs and new text. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal cruising 
yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, utilities and 
houseboats. $15.00 U.S. and Canada (post paid) 
and $22.00 U.S. overseas airmail. Payment: 


U.S. dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @ aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


SHELL BOATS 


561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www-.shellboats 


John Lockwood, Designer 
30-Year Wilderness Paddler 
Computer Design Pioneer 
15 Kits ¢ 5 Plan Sets 
Ultra-Light 

Stitch-n-Glue 

Best Kayak Kits 

Since 1986 


A_ Top-Rated Sea Kayak 


The Coho: “Of all the boats I have reviewed, 
the Coho is my hands-down favorite.... 


I would recommend [her] to 

anyone, whether novice or je 

an experienced paddler,” - e 
3 ” 


V.S.—Sea Kayaker Magazine 4 
4 
Oct. 1998 


Pygmy Boats Inc. : 
For a Free Color Catalogue Write: PO Box 1529 ¥ Dept. 2.¥ Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(360) 385-6143 ¥ Read the Reviews of our kayaks at:.www.pygmyboats.com 


THE SIMMONS 
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Sea-Skiff 20 Sea-Skiff 22 
twice that size 20% bigger than 
2194x776" the 20 

+5” draft + 10” draft *21'6" x 8°3” 

+ 20-40 HP + 50-70 HP * 12” draft 


*Plans- $40 US + Plans- $55 US * 70-90 HP 
* cabin versions 
Information packet - $1 cA sketched 


Sea-Skiff 18 
pictured 
so) ial ae Ge 


Classics of the North Carolina coast from 
the sounds to the Gulf Stream. 


Outstandingly seaworthy, 30 mps with low 
power, light, simple (flat laps, straight 
planks), plywood lapstrake, construction. 
Detailed plans and directions; no lofting. 


Cape Fear Museum Associates * 814 Market St. * Wilmington, NC 28401 « 910-341-4350 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 
defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


DREAM— 


BUILD A BOAT 


Many dream of building a 
boat...someday. With proven plans 
& better yet, patterns & kits, Glen-L 

has just what you are looking for. 
Don’t put your dream off another 
day. Make today your someday... 
Order our $9.95 catalog of over 250 

designs for sail, power and row by 
phone or online. Mention this ad and 

receive a FREE article, “Can You 

Build Your Own Boat?” 
www.Glen-L.com 
Glen-L Marine Designs 
Box 1804/MA 


Bellflower, CA 90707 
562-630-6258 


Providing plans, patterns & kits for 
amateur boatbuilders since 1953 


DRAKETAIL 
| 
MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 
Rubber Band & Sail Powered Kits 


Pre-Shaped & Drilled Parts 
Brass, Copper & Stainless Hardware 


Great Fun in Pool, Pond, or Sea: Order Yours Today 


Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC accepted 
Other Kits & Plans Available, catalog $1.0 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


Visit our Home Page at 
http://www.seaworthysmallships.com 


BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 

e hardware 

- custom sails 

e epoxy/supplies 

e Sailmaking supplies 

e tools and MORE 
low prices, fast service 


www.duckworksbbs.com The Best 


Boats 
You Can 
Build. 


: wh 
11’ X 4’5” OA - 100# Empty ep 
Taped Seam Multichine 
$20 Plans - $1 INFO ON 8 BOATS 
JIM MICHALAK 
118 E. Randall, Lebanon, IL 62254 tp 
wp 


Bobcat 1273” 
Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have 
developed a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the 
classic catboat that puts the charm and performace of this 


famous type within the reach of home builders with a 
minimum investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: O Complete construction plans and instructions for For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
$40 O) Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other easy-to-build Instant 


Boats for $5 boatbuilding materials, contact: 
BOOKS: QO Instant Boats, $16 QO) Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 QO How 
to Build Your Own Boat, $20 U Build the Instant Catboat, $12.95 UO How to 


e 
Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 A Keeping a Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, Cc h esapeake Light Cc raft 


$7.95 QO) Boat Modeling with Dynamite Payson, $19.95 QO Bolger’s 103 Small 
Boat Rigs, $28.95 Q Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1 S&H 


‘Gne 1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 
_—_———— ee 410 267 0137 
City — State Zip — info@clcboats.com 


Harold H. Payson & Co. 
Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road ¢ South Thomaston, ME 04858 


corny www.clcboats.com 


CONRAD NATZIO 
BOATBUILDER 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 

building in 
plywood 


For details, visit the website: 
www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 


How to Build 
Glued-Lapstrake 
Wooden Boats 
by John Brooks and 
Ruth Ann Hill 

You’ll understand just 
what you need to do, to 
build a terrific boat. A 
boat that is lightweight, 
forever appealing to the 
eye, a boat that doesn’t 
leak and doesn’t require much upkeep. 


How To Burp 
GLUED-LAPSTRAKE 
Wooven Boats 


Joho irene thy News Hl 


288 pgs, hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 shipping (US) 

The WoodenBoat Store, PO Box 78 
Naskeag Rd, Brooklin ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 


KayakCraft 
by Ted Moores 


Learn from a master! 
Ted Moores has been 
building and teaching 
in the art of  strip- 
construction for years. 
The book includes 
four Steve Killing 
designed kayaks. It’s 

packed with Ted’s tips and 

techniques, so results will be great. 

185 pgs., softcover 

$19.95 + $4.50 postage 


The WoodenBoat Store 
P.O. Box 78 
Brooklin, ME 04616 


www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


Brundish Road, 
Raveningham, 
Norwich, NR14 6NT 
U.K. 
Tel/Fax: 

+44 01508 548675 


The Old School, 


<r 
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It's Not Just Art, It's a Craft! 
Unique Wood-Strip 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 
Kits, Plans & 
Finished Boats 


PAPE Sd wry Designs by Platt Monfort | <= 
Wabadadarard4d°7, 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 
INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO $19.95 


WEE PUNKIN 


Pee ed Pe NOW ON DVD ALSO 

5 7 ¢ Send $3 for a catalog to: 
> Jom : SI Monford Associates Nick Schade 

j 50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 Guillemot Kayaks 


(207) 882-5504 


Ze 
Ge <gaboats.com> 


Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
ph: 860-659-8847 


Robb White & Sons 
Sport Boat 


Handy, pretty, proven 16’x43” strip 
planked skiff will plane two adults with 
Ahp. Full size mold patterns, complete 
instructions. $75 Photos & specs at 
www.robbwhite.com. 


Robb White & Sons 
P.O. Box 561, Thomasville, GA 31799 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is 
fun to build from inexpensive materials, and 
her performance will delight you. Innovative 
foam core deck and ample flotation make her 
extra safe and comfortable. She is ideal for 


children if they can get her away from dad. 
Truly a breakthrough in small boat design. Hit 
of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. 
No lofting. Plans with full size station patterns 
and detailed instructions, $36. SASE for more 
info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


Supplies 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 
17 White Birch Lane 4 Warren Ave. Bermudan, gaff, gunter, lug, sprit, etc. 
Oe for skiffs or schooners ve R 


York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 

Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


(877) 408-4751 ; : : 2 
Aerodynamic designs in & 


white, cream, tanbark and 


Oceanus < 


Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


HARDWOOD LUMBER * SOFTWOOD LUMBER + 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS * MELAMINE ¢ MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS * MDO « PARTICLE BOARD + 
SLATWALL ¢ LAMINATE * EDGE BANDING * VENEER « 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS * CUSTOM MILLING 


We ship UPS 


Photos, quotes at a 
www.dabblersails.com 


e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 

ph/fax 804-580-8723 

—, or write us at PO Box 235 
e Deliver . : 

ME, NH, VT, MA, RI Wicomico Church, VA 22579 


www.mainecoastlumber.com 
email: info@mainecoastlumber.com 


Stuart K. Hopkins, sole prop 


456 Fuller St. P. 4 f Ie vod A 
NS Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 ly Sail, 
ji 19 \ aun WHITE POLYTARP SAILS 
(iy Y=. 22 SUNBLESY COURT 


SISPRINGFIELD FAN GENTERBOARD COM FISHERS, IN 46038-1175 
i EMAIL: POLYSAIL@AOL.COM 
WEB SITE: WWW.POLYSAIL.COM 


PADDLES & OARS 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 


CANOE HARDWARE Boaters’ Cards and Stationery Supe oe ee oe ae 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed : 2 
Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” on the front. Your contact info on the back. shipped UPS. Write for free 


Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear See web page -www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html catalog. 8 
White Cedar. Price List Available. ‘ W 
Drawing /Notecards of Your Boat chk r ENV py 
NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP A pencil drawing of your boat, suitable for framing, and 50 Box 213MB 


Ph: (888) 564-1020 notecards with the drawing. Makes a great gift! -$150 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 See web page—-www.ironworksgraphics.com/boatdrawings.html Orono, ME 04473 
(207) 866-4867 


Web: www.woodencanoes.com LS. Baldwin Box 884 Killingworth, CT 06419 


William Clements P.O. Box 87 
Boat Builder No. Billerica, MA 01862 
. Telephone (978) 663-3103 
a dl <bill@boatbldr.com> 
<www.boatbldr.com> 


WOOD BOAT and CANOE 
RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS 


* U.S. MADE SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS 
"With my wooden canoes starting at MAS EPOXY ** TARGET COATINGS 
$55,000.00, my clients expect me to ‘ CANOE CANVAS ** TRADITIONAL CANVAS FILLER 
build boats using only the finest / BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 
materials available. . AND MORE!! 


For me that meant switching to —e* For free catalog call (800) 896-9536 
MAS epoxies over 10 years ago. = 


When I watch the wonder and excitement on peoples faces as they touch 
and admire one of my newly finished canoes, I know that I have 
MAS Epoxies to thank. 


MAS is not just another epoxy, it is my epoxy." GOT A PRODUCT SMALL BOAT 
-Philip Greene, owner, Woodsong Canoes OWNERS / BUILDERS CAN USE? 


Its NO Blush, not Low Blush! HERE’S A PLACE TO LET 4,000 
SUBSCRIBERS KNOW ABOUT IT 


ONLY $22.50 PER ISSUE 


CALL BOB HICKS AT (978) 774-0906 
7-10AM FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


www.masepoxtes.com 1-888-627-3769 


GAMBELL & HUNTER 


SAILMAKERS 


16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 
(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.net 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


Canok, Kayak & Rowinc Boat Kits 


Ss. 4. NEWFOUND 


603-744-6872 
www.newfound.com - 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


STUCK IN 
Aol FORWA 


SWANSON BOAT COMPANY 


Specializing in Designs 

to Fit Particular Needs 
Tradition-based Rowing Craft 

Design & Construction 


420 Broad St., Windsor, CT 06095 
Phone: 860-299-6502 


E-Mail: Rodger Swanson412@comcast.net 
R.C. Swanson, Proprietor 


UNSCREW-UMS”™ 
broken-screw 
extractors 

Remove damaged 

fastenings. Minimal 

damage to wood. 

Hollow tool uses 

stub as guide. Sizes % 

to remove screws from No. 2 

to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 

T&L TOOLS 

24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 

Phone: 860-464-9485 * Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.tltools.com 


THE PAST? 
RD WITH THE 


t drop a SilverTip GelMagic non-sagging structural adhesive: cartridge: into 
idard caulking gun, add a mixer tip, Squeeze and apply.What could be easier? 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP * STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SUSUSUTHREE epoxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $197.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH * TAPES « MATS * ROVINGS + KNITS 


* REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums) , 


¢ NESTE GelCoats 

* Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 

* Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 

* 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 

Microballoons ¢ Silica Powder * Wood 

Flour Pigments * Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes ¢ Brushes ¢ Rollers « 
Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls * And More 


LOW Silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
race Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices * Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 


9 
FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 
Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 
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Only néed a little bit and.don't want to use a tip? Then squeeze out some into a‘cup, 
mix and apply. In either case the cartridge properly measures the;resin and hardener 
and can nevenget the ratio wrong. Save.time with SilverTip Marine Series products. 


215 uTMREE 


v= 
WATLING 


ns is 
Helping you put it all together 


SilverTip Laminating Resin * QuikFair » GelMagic * EZ-Fillet » MetlWeld » High Gloss Yacht Enamel 
Get your Free Epoxy Book today, call: 800-333-5514 or visit us at: www.systemthree.com 


Free 
Catalog! 


800-333-0314 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 
Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 


P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 


Tel (401) 232-2372 « Fax (401) 232-1029 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 

3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32’, 1/8” 

11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 
STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


WHITE OAK 


Quarter sawn, green & air dried 
L 20’, 4/4 — 8/4 

Also tulip, cherry, B, locust, ash, 

walnut, spruce, hemlock & others 


SPECIALTY WOODS 


Westbrook, CT 
(860) 399-5224 (860) 304-6532 


CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


BOATS FOR SALE 


14’ Sailing Dory, can also be rowed or kayak pad- 
dled. Approx 25sf sail. $500 cash. 
LEON POTHIER, Westfield, MA, (413) 562-2216 (15) 


15’ West Wight Potter, °86, grt shape. $2,700. 
Shoreline trl, 86, gd shape. $300. 

DAVID A SOLTESZ, 113 E. Franklin Ave., Ege- 
water Park, NJ 08010, (609) 351-2312, soulinvic- 
tus @comcast.net (15) 


Dovekie #144. Very nice boat used very little, stored 
indoors except for last year. Has all options incl new 
motor mount that has never been mounted. Trlr incl 
w/ newer tires. $6 firm. Colonial Beach, VA. 

ERIC SCHELLIN, Springfield, VA, Colonial- 
BeachPaul @ yahoo.com (108) 


A Sr 


15’ Double Ended Daggerboard Sloop, built 
from plans in °80. Mahogany ply. ‘05 1“ place 
winner at the Bay State Woodies Antique Boat 
Show (ACBS). Ready to sail, trlr incl. All in exc 
cond. $850. 

BOB HAGER, Agawam, MA, (413) 786-7243, 
bobhager4 @ netzero.net. (15) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 
Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat relat- 
ed items. Each ad will automatically appear 
in two consecutive issues. Further publica- 
tion of any ad may be had on request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made 
for any photograph included with any ad. 
For return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial busi- 
nesses may purchase classified ads at 25¢ per 
word per issue. To assure accuracy, please 
type or print your ad copy clearly. 

Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St, Wenham, 
MA 01984, or e-mail to officesupport @com- 
cast.net. No telephone ads please. 


Alden Star Rowing Shell, ‘01, w/rigging & hatch- 
et carbon oars. Exc cond. $1,800. 

JIM AMOROSO, S. Portland, ME, (207) 831-0044, 
jamoroso @maine.rr.com (15) 


Chebacco 20, workboat fnish, 4hp ob, trlr, Dacron 
sails. Located eastern Long Island, NY. Best offer. 
DAVE HILGENDORFF, Mattituck, NY, (631) 
298-0106, Dhilgen @ optonline.net (15) 


1989 Alden Canoe Single 16’, $500 obo, incl slid- 
ing seat & wood oars, good cond. 

KEN ONG, Douglaston, NY, (347) 342-0003, ong. 
ken@columbia.edu (108) 


Windrider 17’ Trimaran, $5900. 
JOE LaGRASSO, (850) 650-5765, lagrassojoe@ 
cox.net (108) 


GEAR FOR SALE 
There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 
half so mach worth doing i. 


oS 
es 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
World. T-shirt $18.00, Long Sleeve T $23.00, 
Sweatshirt $30, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, or- 
ders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 
THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, Sil- 
ver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637-7464, 
www.messingabout.com (TFP) 


Gok Water? 

—_ * 

NEW! GOT WATER? T-Shirt, w/all profits go- 
ing to support The SAFE HAVEN Project & New- 
foundland Dog Rescue in North America. Show 
your support for these Gentle Giants when you 
wear this great Scuba Doo Newfie T-Shirt! 100% 
Heavyweight US made yellow cotton. Large front 
imprint. Sizes: Medium-XLarge $17, 2XL $19. 
S&H $4.95 on all orders. Send Check or MO. 

A. BRIDGE (SH), PO Box 143, Woolwich, ME 
04579, (207) 442-7237, norsman@care2.com (TF) 


Molds, for a 20’ St. Lawrence skiff available for free 
in Ipswich, MA, north of Boston. Plywood molds 
are sized for 1/4” strip planking. This double ended 
boat is for single or double fixed seat rowing. 
MICHAEL MCGARTY, Ipswich, MA, (978) 356- 
4830, mmegarty-13 @hotmail.com (15) 


Matsushita Blades, we are offering the 36 tooth, 
71A” Matsushita Combination Blade, a very thin 
kerf blade that runs free & puts little load on the 
saw, producing a very smooth cut w/minimal 
waste. Priced at | for $25 or 2 for $46 w/free ship- 
ping. Send check or money order. 

BROTHERS’ BOATWORKS, LLC, 26980 Lake 
Dr., Lawton, MI 49065 (TF) 


9” Ash Wood Cleats, matched pair varnished w/ 
stainless steel hardware. $25 delivered. 
WINTERS BROTHERS, 4555 II Rd., Garden, MI 
49835 (TFP) 


—_—= bm 
Forward Facing Rowing, w/sliding seat in your 
canoe. 
EZ-ROW, INC, PO Box 275, Taylors Falls, MN 
55084-0275, (877) 620-1921, www.ez-row.com (609) 
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Built by the designer's 10 yr old daughter, 


Grace's Tender is a great introduction to 
boatbuilding, sailing and generally 
messing about in boats. 8 ft long, weighs 


55 lb. Plans, a 2 hour DVD, kits available. 


ARCH DAVIS DESIGN 
37 Doak Rd, Belfast, ME 04915. 
207-930-9873. 


www.archdavisdesigns.com 


CHESUNCOOK CANOE Co. 


Classic boating at reasonable cost 


Freighters for the Sound, the 
River, lakes and streams 
12’ to 23’ 2hp to 4ohp 
27 Highland Terraceelvoryton, CT 
860-575-2750 
Call for business hours & directions 


Cabin Cruiser Windows (2), taken from a small 
‘61 wooden cabin cruiser. Aluminum framed 
w/sliding plexiglass windows. Fit opening 
14”°x36”. $20/pr. 

HENRY CHAMPAGNEY, Greenback, TN, (865) 
856-5853, h2champs @aol.com (108) 


Oarmaster Drop In Rowing Unit, w/Exoarciser 
& pr of Douglas Feathoars oars. Like new. $650 
negotiable. 

FRED CONGLETON, P.O. Box 838, Charlestown, 
RI 02813, (401) 364-8805 (15P) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Egret 17’ Skin-on-Frame Kayak, easy to build; 
many covering options. Plans, patterns, detailed 
instructions. $55. SASA for more info. 

ROSS MILLER BOAT DESIGN, P.O. Box 256, 
West Mystic, CT 06388. (1209) 


Sell to Best Offers, received by Jan 15, ‘08, as 
sets, no single copies: Messing About in Boats, Jan 
“98 to present; WoodenBoat, summer ‘96 through 
fall ‘06. 

RICHARD ELLERS, Warren, OH, GeeRichard@ 
aol.com (108) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW. GLEN.COM: 
Customer photos, FREE how-to information, on- 
line catalog. Or send $9 FREE Supplies catalog. 
Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How To Use 
Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA, 9152 Rosecrans, Bell- 
flower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, www. 
Glen-L.com (TFP) 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TFP) 


Messing About in Boats 
Subscription Order Form 


Name 


Mail Address 


messing Cit 
abowt fim 2 


State___ Zip —___ 
Mail Orders 


12 Months — $32 (Payable by Check) 
To: Messing About in Boats 
29 Burley St, Wenham, MA 01984-1943 


3 Months Trial Subscription — $8 
Mail Order Only 


Internet Orders 
12 Months — $36 (Payable by Credit Card 
To: www.duckworksbbs.com/media/maib 


No Telephone Orders Accepted 


Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8’-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant 
Beach Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


Toy 


rn" $400 Touring Kayak | for $85? Yes! Just sand 
an easy 10 hours & you'll have Li’l Beauty, a 
nationally advertised 39lb 2-person, perfect for 
camping, fishing or just exploring. Send $20 for 
the complete building manual. 

HOBBYCRAFT BOATS, 1178 Laurel Fork Rd., 
Vilas, NC 28692 (15P) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY FOR 
SALE OR RENT 


be tts 

Vacation Rental Waterfront Lodyr old refur- 
bished cottage off lower Potomac River nr Leon- 
ardtown, MD. Suitable for 3 couples or 2 families. 
Slps up to 10. Incl protected deepwater slip & sev- 
eral small craft. $1,000-$1,350/wk. 

LEONARD EPPARD, Lorton, VA, (703) 550- 
9486 (TF) 


Things You Should 
Know About 


Publication of Your 
Classified Ads 


If we recieve your ad just before going 
to press, there will be a two-week 
interval during printing before the issue 
containing it will be mailed, and a 
further ten days to two weeks in the mail 
is added to the interval before your ad 
will be in readers’ hands. If we receive 
your ad just after going to press, up to 
another two weeks will be added. Thus 
is can be from three to six weeks before 
your ad will appear. You can receive up 
to two more issues after sending in your 
ad before it will appear. It will not be in 
the next issue you receive for certain. 
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PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 (802) aed 
www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 


The photos below were taken at last year’s New York National Boat Show. During the 8 days of the show we 
turned the board at left into the almost completed guideboat hull at right. We will build another guideboat at this 
year’s show, which runs from Dec 29th to Jan 6th at the Jacob Javits Center in New York City. 

As a winter-sales-inducement we are offering a 10% discount on molded guideboats, packboats and dories 
purchased at the show. Where reasonable we will deliver those boats for free in the Spring. This discount doesn’t 
apply to our wooden boats or kits. 

The National Marine Manufactuer’s Association will be giving away one of our Vermont Packboats to the winner of 
their Remote Control Power Boat Docking Challenge...a competition which is both demanding and exciting. 

Information on the show is available at www.nyboatshow.com. 

Best regards to all, 


Steve & Dave 
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